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ARMS AND 


RESIDENT TRUMAN is just as convinced as Genera] de 
Gaulle that the Atlantic Pact and the arming of Europe 
are mutually dependent. The language of his message to 
Congress which accompanied the demand for the necessary 
credit could not have been more emphatic. Yet neither the Presi- 
dent’s advocacy nor that of the Secretary of State seems to have 
carried conviction to Congressional leaders or to the public at large. 
If at last they are convinced that the arms programme is seriously 
meant, carefully considered and urgently needed, it will be as a 
result of the news that the three American Chiefs of Staff are 
leaving immediately for consultations in Europe. This sounds like 
action. Otherwise, there are plenty of reasons why the Atlantic Pact 
should now be passing through a slight slump of prestige. Since 
it is, in fact, a grand alliance of the free world, it suffers from the 
inherent friction of all alliances ; the suspicion of each: partner that 
he is being asked to shoulder more than his fair share of the burden. 
To Americans the share that is being required of them is tangible 
enough: another $1,450 million credit for arms. The reason for the 
critical spirit in which Congress has received the President’s 
demand is not simply that the amount is considerable (big though 
it is, it is only about a quarter of the current E.R.P. 
allotment), but rather that Europe has managed to do a 
good deal of harm to its own reputation in the course of the past 
few weeks. The dollar crisis has not been forgotten in Washington 
for the simple reason that it has not been solved ; strikes are a bad 
advertisement for countries which are, in fact, too poor to afford 
them, and there is a genera] lack of knowledge about what, if any- 
thing, has so far been achieved by the Western European nations 
themselves towards the integration of their own defences. 

Once bitten, twice shy. The Americans are not unnaturally con- 
vinced that they were badly bitten in the matter of military aid to 
China, and are shy about letting the dismal story of wasted effort 
repeat itself on a larger scale in Europe. It was not 
surprising that one Republican representative should react to 
President Truman’s message by suggesting that before any credits 
were granted there should be an assurance of mutual military aid 
among the European signatories of the Pact, and that the history of 
American aid to China should be published. To Europeans, uneasily 
conscious of the fact that whatever America does or fails to do, th¢éyx* 
are in the front line, these suspicions are bound to appear a waste jo 
energy. It has always been understood that arms from Amerika 
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would automatically follow the ratification of the Pact, of which 
they are an integral part, and it was oniy by reiterating his belief 
that this thesis was an axiomatic truth that M. Schuman succeeded 
this week in steering the Pact through the French National Assembly. 
But Congress is going to take a lot of persuading, and President 
Truman is forced to become Europe’s best advocate only because 
Europe seems unwilling to take on the job for itself. 


Striking by Turns 


Almost the only concession which the workers seem inclined to 


make to the feelings of the Labour Government which they 
elected is to stagger their strikes. Not until the railway- 
men leave off do the dockers take over, and when the dockers 
are eventually persuaded to return to docking, the railwaymen 
are ready to carry on with a fresh angle of their old 
dispute. Meanwhile, limbering up in the background, may 
be observed the colliery winders and the firemen, available to 
step into the breach in case the railways decide not to go slow after 
all. The timing of these strikes is so exact, and their beneficiaries 
so obvious, that it is natural to presume some guiding plan behind 
them ; that they are in fact the result of careful Communist pre- 
paration and not just opportunely exploited by Communists on the 
spot. Hints have more than once been given that evidence on this 
point is available, though so far it has not been produced. The 
House of Commons inquest on the dock strike last Tuesday gave 
more proof of the deliberate way in which the issues had been 
falsified by the unofficial strike leaders for the gulling of the strikers, 
but the background of the conspiracy, if it is a conspiracy, remains 
a mystery. The only thing that did emerge with force from the 
debate was that the Government’s handling of the dispute was even 
more inept than it appeared to be from day-to-day reports while 
the crisis lasted. The confusion between the functions of the Dock 
Labour Board, the Emergency Committee and the various Govern- 
ment departments—not to mention the Port of London Authority 
and the ee absolute. The Dock Labour Board seems at 
various” f onsidered itself, or to have been considered 
by ‘the 6s edd 7 e of the parties to the dispute, as a limb 
‘of the Government, hae n independent authority temporarily sub- 
ordinate (or not subordifate, this point is still not clear) to the 

ie Thg Emergency Committee was hampered in 
per eeping the docks active by unpredictable orders from the 
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Ministry of Food, as well as by the public bickering between the 
Dock Labour Board and the Government (all, of course, made more 
confusing by the fact that the chairman of the Board was himself 
a member of the Government). The Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Labour toiled indefatigably in the background, entwining their 
duty to govern with their hankering to conciliate, until their con- 
fusion of purpose confounded even themselves. And all the time 
the dockers were being blamed for not having a clear understanding 
of what the strike was really about. It is not surprising that when 
they did eventually go back to work it seems to have been more from 
a feeling of boredom than from any profounder motive. 


Next Time ? 

The most depressing aspect of the whole depressing affair is that 
if a similar strike were to break out tomorrow—and On present form 
nothing is more likely—there is no guarantee that the whole process 
of misunderstanding will not be gone through again. The real 
trouble is that the handling of industrial disputes in this country 
is still based on the assumption that there are employers on one side, 
unions on the other, conciliation officers available to conciliate and 
a Government in the background willing, with emergency powers 
if necessary, to govern. The recent dock strike failed in almost 
every particular to fit into that traditional pattern. Admittedly in 
this particular instance things were made more difficult since the 
dockers lacked what is normally considered just as essential to a 
strike as to a detective story, namely, a motive, but that is one of 
the inevitable consequences of a policy of full-employment which 
has to be faced. It would be interesting to know how badly out 
of pocket the 15,000 Londen dockers are as a result of their 24 days’ 
idleness ; what with alternative employment, P.A.Y.E. rebates and 
overtime pay on returning: to work, they have probably managed to 
avoid real hardship. It may be that the dockers are exceptional, that 
a tendency towards anarchy, or at any rate irresponsibility, is one 
of their traditions about which so much has been heard recently. 
But the itch to strike, with good reason or with no reason, with 
the support of their unions or without it, is one that appears to have 
been accentuated rather than diminished by the Government's wages 
policy among the whole section of the community which the Secre- 
tary of State for War a year ago in an unhappily phrased speech 
referred to as “the organised workers.” 


Asking for More 

News from the Paris headquarters of the O.E.E.C always begins 
as a more or less authentic “leak.” The fact that, at the time of 
writing, Mr. Paul Hoffman, in Washington, has not heard of an 
increase of some $400,000,000 in the British estimate of need for 
Marshal Aid in 1949-50 can therefore be discounted. The original 
request, which was made public seven months ago, was for 
$940,000,000, and it was raised to $1,114,000,000 two months ago. Now 
it has been raised again to $1,518,000,000. The reasons which would 
have made such a revision necessary have been plain enough since 
the new dollar drain was announced to the world. If Britain cannot 
earn the necessary dollars to maintain her existing programme and 
meet her commitments under the Marshall Plan, then—so the argu- 
ment goes—she must beg or borrow them. But if the reasons are 
plain, the objections are even more so, and the Continental countries 
to whom Britain’s gain would represent their own loss have already 
begun to state those objections with force. In fact, it would be 
as well to consider very carefully whether the claim should be made 
at all. As the position stands, even if the present crisis is success- 
fully surmounted, we shall run into a new patch of difficulty in 1952, 
when the Marshall Plan comes to an end. The question which is 
always present is, should we tail off our demand for Marshall Aid, 
beginning now, or allow it to drop sharply to nil in 1952? It is a 
dreary choice, and it might be possible to excuse the Government for 
taking the second alternative. But is it altogether wise to follow a 
policy which, even if it is successful in persuading the Americans— 
which is, to say the least, doubtful—would make the ultimate drop 
sharper than ever? Even the heroic choice between kill or cure 
might be better than the certainty of a maiming shock in 19§2, for 
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no amount of previous warning is likely to prepare a public, to whom 
every unpleasaniness, however foreseeable, seems to come as a 


surprise. 


The Steel Rush 

The Lords having refused to withdraw their remaining 32 amend- 
ments to the Steel Bill, they are deemed by the Government to have 
rejected it, and the Government itself now faces the next step with 
a determination which, if it had any cerebral basis af all, would be 
verging on the desperate. But a responsible weighing of arguments 
has never had anything to do with the Government’s policy on steel 
nationalisation, and so it prepares for the next stage, the application 
of the Parliament Bill to sweep aside the objections of the Lords, 
with the calm prescience of a runaway tram. The genuinely tragic 
aspect of this miserable affair is that it was all completely un- 
necessary. It would have been the easiest thing in the world—and 
a great relief to many of its supporters—if the Government had 
decided to drop, or even postpone, its original absent-minded under- 
taking to nationalise the steel industry. But it has gone ahead, learn- 
ing painfully, one by one, the awful consequences of a rash promise 
that need never have been made. It has been ‘given chance after 
chance to withdraw. The steel industry itself has offered voluntarily 
to accept a degree of control which is far more than any enthusiast 
for free enterprise would consider safe. The pressure of Parlia- 
mentary business of a genuinely urgent nature would have been a 
more than sufficient reason for moving this Bill down the list of 
subjects for discussion. The new economic crisis provides the 
latest of these reasons, and the fact that it is being ignored while 
Parliament fiddles in the burning heat of late sittings is little short 
of a crime Even now the Lords have left open the door to honour- 
able retreat. They have not rejected the Bill. They have offered 
a series of amendments. To accept those amendments would be an 
act of sanity on the part of the Government, would improve its 
chances of retaining some shred of public respect, and would allow 
the electors to express their will in this matter—which they have 
never done yet. The Government should accept the last opportunity 
for reflection offered them by the Lords. But instead they charge 
straight ahead to disaster. 


Criminal Records 

One of the few relevant facts which it is impossible to discover 
from the figures given in the Home Office’s annual Criminal 
Staiistics for England and Wales is whether or not we are a more 
law-abiding nation than we used to be. So many unchartable factors 
—new offences, the number of police, the willingness of individuals 
to prosecute and magistrates to convict—have to be taken into 
account, that the only legitimate inferences that can be drawn are 
broad comparisons of trends over a fairly short period. Even on this 
limited basis the figures for 1948, which have just been published, 
are disquieting enough. It was reasonable to hope that three 
years after the end of the war we should begin to find a decrease 
in the number of offenders and offences, particularly among children 


and young people. That is not the case; in fact the slight decline- 


compared with the peak war years which was noticeable in 1946 
and 1947 has been converted into a sharp rise. This is most 
remarkable among the youngest group of all—children between the 
ages of 8 and 14. The number of boys found guilty of indictable 
offences is up from 19,567 in 1947 to 24,684 in 1948, and of girls 
from 1,§91 to 2,043, both well above the war-time maxima. 
The figures for al] other age-groups of both sexes show a rise over 
1947, though not proportionately so great and not in all cases rising 
above the previous maxima. The offences mainly responsible for 
the overall increase are various forms of larceny, which are up by 
10 per cent. on 1947, and breaking and entering, which are up by 
16 per cent. Both sorts of offence have been rising fairly steadily 
in the past ten years, but it had been hoped that they would begin 
to decrease when the disturbed conditions of war and its aftermath, 
which gave them so much scope, began to disappear. Perhaps 
even more unpleasantly significant is the fact that crimes imeolving 
violence against the person shew a much greater increase in the past 
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year than during any ot the war years. Whatever the reason for all 
these increases may be, it is plain that the war cannot go on taking 
the whole blame. 


Education 1948 


Since 1948 will take its place in the history of education as the 
first full year in which the school-leaving age was raised to 15, it 
was desirable that the Ministry of Education’s Report for that year 
should rise to the occasion. It has certainly done so. It reflects 
with accuracy and sympathy the beginning of the adjustment of 
the schools to a set of radically changed conditions, of which the 
raising of the school-leaving age was the most outstanding, but 
which also included the first impact of the recent rise in the birth- 
Fate on the schools, and a remarkable increase in the part-time 
release of young workers for technical training. Each of these 
changes is statistically formidable. The raising of the leaving age 
meant that the schools had to provide for an increase in numbers of 
400,000. The rise in the birth rate is likely to raise the school 
population by one million by the end of 1953. The number of 
students released by employers for day-time training has increased 
from 42,000 in 1938 to 190,000 in 1948—a sign of enlightenment 
which must have an effect or productive efficiency very soon. These 
facts have entailed some very serious problems in the adaptation of 
the work of the schools, in the training of teachers, and in the pro- 
vision of buildings. It must be repeated that the year 1948 saw 
the beginning of the necessary adjustment and_not the end of it. 
The provision of the right numbers of teachers is probably the least 
difficult problem. A net increase of 8,000 was achieved in the first 
nine months of 1948, and a maintenance of that rate until 1953 could 
break the back of the problem. The provision of buildings was not 
so successful, and a fascinating series of reports on existing school 
buildings reveals both their deficiencies and the incidental fact that 
His Majesty’s Inspectorate includes a number of able writers and one 
brilliant windbag. The proper use of the extra year will probably 
take longest of all to develop. Too many teachers seem to have 
regarded it as a difficulty rather than an opportunity, and the failure 
of some authorities to provide the more numerous and varied books 
which the extension of education requires is a plain disgrace. But 
the Report as a whole is an unmistakable record of progress. 


, 


Hopes on the Land 


The Minister of Agriculture’s admission—discovery would perhaps 
be a better word—that there is a crisis in the “ plans and hopes” of 
his Department has not aroused much interest in the farming com- 
munity. The main reason for this is not apathy or a lack of 
patriotism among farmers, but the belief—firmly rooted even in the 
large and influential section of the community on whom, because 
they are members of District Committees, falls the burden of trying 
to ensure that the Ministry’s airy aspirations are translated into 
earthy achievements—that almost all the agricultural plans 
emanating from Whitehall contain a large element of unreality. 
All farmers know that we cannot expand our livestock population 
unless we grow more for it to eat. But when farmers are told, as 
Mr. Williams told them the other day, that this year’s acreage of 
wheat will fall short of the target by 500,000 acres, they were not 
unduly perturbed ; for they have long known that acreages, as a 
basis for computing the actual production of any crop, are a sounder 
basis for hopes than for plans, and that 2,000,000 acres of suitable 
land well cultivated are quite capable of yielding as much as 2,500,000 
of which a fifth were reluctantly sown in order to help the county 
target or to procure a reprieve from potatoes or sugar-beet. Before 
the war we grew only four out of every ten tons of the coarse grain 
which we fed to our livestock; from 1952 onwards the Ministry 
intends that we shall grow seven, leaving only three to be imported. 
Our ability to do this is—except on paper—problematical ; and we 
shall not be helped towards this ambitious goal by the continuous 
erosion of agricultural land which is being carried out by other 
Ministries who need sites for towns, playing fields, training areas 
and new roads. British farming is making good progress; but 
farmers are entitled to complain that Whitehall gives them too much 
exhortation and too little practical support. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 
O debate in this Parliament has had so much of the 


true Test Match atmosphere as the stage of the Steel 

Bill which was reached on Monday in the Commons. 
That issue could not decide the rubber because there are at least 
two more matches to play and one had already been won by the 
Opposition in the Lords, but by pressing home their advantage 
firmly and rejecting those of the Lords amendments which affected 
the principle of the Bill the Government were in a position to win 
an important round and make a final decision in this Parliament 
possible. After the preceding contests in committee the teams 
more or less selected themselves, and their supporters mustered in 
full strength. Members on both sides who usually jump at a 
chance of pairing were refusing all offers, and throughout there 
was a respectable attendance. The wicket was iron hard, worn 
smooth and shiny by argument and cliché which had hammered 
down upon it for many months. If neither side possessed any 
lightning bowlers both had a useful array of trundlers, who 
could be relied upon to repeat the appropriate argument, with the 
suitable joke or simile, for hours upon end. 

* * + + 


The rulers of procedure put the Government in to bat and the 
battle began with Mr. Strauss, the Minister of Supply, making 
plain which amendments he would accept and which reject. 
Thereafter play was relentless and orthodox. Conscious that they 
were performing one of the important functions of democracy 
in re-deploying their full case, the Opposition gave every amend- 
ment its full number of ovets. Every now and then the Chief 
Whip, who kept wicket with distinction for the Government, 
checked their career with an appeal to the Speaker, who was never 
in difficulty in reaching a decision. But no sooner had one 
amendment been dismissed than the Minister was facing a further 
prolonged attack. 

* 7 * «x 


Meanwhile the spectators in the chamber and galleries adapted 
themselves to the occasion. Lady Members who had been in 
long-skirted evening dresses until the small hours appeared with 
the dawn in summer frocks; men who had looked sleepy and a 
little hot re-appeared fresh and shaven; the floor became thick 
with papers and, as conversation in the voting lobbies palled, 
song began to take its place. At four in the morning the 
Opposition referred to “this late hour” and suggested an 
adjournment, which was granted by the Government eight hours 
later, a little- after mid-day on Tuesday. 

* * * * 


Two-thirty found a good attendance for questions, with Mr. 
Silkin bearing the brunt. At 4 p.m. Sir John Anderson, impervious 
to the weather in wing collar and thick black coat, began an examina- 
tion of the dock strike, with Mr. Eden beside him in a tropical suit. 
Mr. Ede gave a spirited reply and removed some of the doubts 
of his supporters, and Mr. Isaacs was much more confident than 
he had been the previous week. 

* ® *« * 


But Members as a whole were reserving themselves for the 
resumption of the Steel debate, and the House began to fill again 
a little after nine o’clock. However, the Test Match atmosphere 
had gone. One or two amendments were fully discussed, but 
soon after midnight Members of both parties began to leave. 
The hutch was open and amendment after amendment slipped 
through with only murmured assent. 

* * * * 


Op Wednesday chief interest shifted to the Lords where Lord 
Ammon explained his part in the dock strike. He had been in 
the gallery of the Lower House while the Home Secretary was 
speaking the day before but left immediately after. What he said 
counterbalanced to a considerable extent the view of his part 
in the affair which Labour Members had taken after the debate 
in the Commons, and cannot have been comforting to the 
Government. A. M. C. 
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RIGHT ROAD ? 


AST weck-end’s speeches by Mr. Churchill and Mr. Attlee, 

both on the Conservative Party’s statement of policy, The 

Right Road for Britain, have been called, with an iteration 
which is becoming wearisome, the first shots in the election cam- 
paign. So let it be said at once that, if that is what they were, 
they were fired with blank cartridge. Nobody was hurt. Nobody 
was even startled very much. Yet the first party to lay down a 
realistic policy for getting through the coming period of hardship, 
and by so doing to make a responsible bid for office, will certainly 
have to say things which hurt and shock—for whatever else it may 
be, the right road will be hard. The party which deserves well of 
the country will have to enter upon argument which will be real 
and sharp, and probably bitter too. There is no time for exchanges, 
of an all too familiar kind, which seem to be concerned not 
with the confrontation of opposing policies but with the pre- 
sentation of very similar policies accompanied by an empty quarrel 
about who thought of them first. That will not do. It may be that 
much of the strength of the British political system derives from 
the fact that the parties have enough in common to be able to live 
with each other, but it will be fatal for the country if what they 
have in common is a wrong policy. And the fact is that if the Con- 
servatives will only think hard enough—harder than they thought 
when they produced The Right Road for Britain—they will discover 
a series of issues on which they are fundamentally opposed to the 
present Government. On those issues they could attack it with 
great effect and at the same time attract to themselves a much 
larger measure of public confidence and support. 

The starting point is so plain that it is difficult to see how the 
most mediocre politician could miss it. To give the matter the 
essential force of vulgarity—this Government is groggy. It has 
just been through a series of disastrous and disgraceful failures and 
it would certainly be vulnerable if there were anyone ready and 
willing to deal it a really shrewd blow. Here is a Government 
which professes to base its policy on a logical theory—a theory of 
Socialism—and to put its ideas into effect through deliberate plan- 
ning ; and at the first sign of difficulty in another country—the 
United States—it finds itself helpless, with its planning in con- 
fusion and its theory a positive handicap. We are told over and 
over again that we can only work our way out to prosperity by 
efficient production and austere consumption, and at the moment 
of crisis all we are offered is a new bout of juggling with exchange 
controls, to take place in September, and an assertion that the 
standard of living will not suffer. This same Labour Government, 
which is said to represent organised working men, fails completely, 
at a time of genuine danger to the country, to deal with a baseless, 
Communist-inspired strike of dockers, and entangles itself in a 
web of cross-purposes until the Communists themselves decide to 
call the strike off—for the time being. Another imbroglio, which 
may turn out to be even worse, is developing on the railways. A 
succession of easy sops to the public in the form of higher rations 
and reduced controls comes to a sudden end with a reduction in 
the sugar ration—a reduction which removes the possibility of de- 
rationing and opens up a dreary vista into the indefinite future of 
slight variations up and down. And on top of all this the Govern- 
ment sets aside urgent questions, keeps ‘Parliament awake and 
sweltering all night and prepares to mutilate the constitution for 
the sake of a piece of irrelevance—the Steel Bill. Sure a 
Government brought to this pass is rocking to its fall, and the time 
has come for attack ? 

Now The Right Road for Britain is in many ways an excellent 
document, but there is not much fight in it. At best it provides the 
material out of which genuine argument might develop. At worst 
jt is an anodyne in that shade of pale blue which most nearly 


approaches pink. But it would be unfair to ask too much of a pro- 
gramme which must, in the nature of things, be so framed as to 
present a cool and dispassionate appeal to people who are prepared 
to sit down and read it carefully. It cannot be a plan of campaign. 
It must rather be a sketch of what will happen after the campaign 
is won. It is therefore a little unfortunate that it should have 
appeared at this heated juncture ; and the pronouncement made in 
high places that it is well timed is almost certainly wrong. It would 
have been different if its authors had known that it would appear 
at a time when the Government, almost entirely by its own fault, 
was in a very difficult corner. But they did not know. The state- 
ment was probably written, and the date for its publication fixed, 
before the recent series of disasters. That is the Conservatives’ 
misfortune. But it is also in some slight degree their fault, for it 
was in the nature of things that a Government with such a policy 
as the present Labour Government had pursued would sooner or 
later find itself in serious difficulty. It was a contingency which 
might have been prepared for. But it is also necessary to notice 
another difficulty which somewhat hampers the Conservatives in 
making a decision to come out fighting. Their great fighter is Mr. 
Churchill, and his last great political attack in the election of 1945 
was a failure. Yet it is still impossible to believe that no use can 
be made of his great powers in argument. Mr. Churchill happens 
to have favoured during his career in party politics (his career as 
a national leader is another matter, on quite a different plane) a 
rather crude appeal to well-worn prejudices. But could he not have 
done even better with a thoroughly reasoned brief, searching out 
the raw weaknesses of the present Government and offering a more 
realistic policy ? The task ahead, it is true, is not so clear that any 
leader can say, “ Blood and sweat, toil and tears,” and know that 
everyone will agree with him. The road may be hard, but it is less 
clear than it was in 1940. But there is an unmistakable—and com- 
pletely appropriate—note of honest indignation in Mr. Churchill’s 
strictures on the present Government. Surely it is not bevond the 
powers of the Conservative Party to harness that indignation to 
carry it to victory at the polls ? 

Yet it cannot truthfully be said that the publication of the 
new programme has brought that victory nearer. Too many 
criticisms, to the effect that the policies it advocates are not greatly 
different from the policies of the Labour Party, are true. The 
criticism that the expenditures promised might require taxation at 
a level not materially below the present is particularly damaging. 
The reductions in controls which are promised are not very 
impressive. Criticism of expenditure on welfare services which— 
however sad that may be—the country simply cannot afford on 
their present scale, is not as courageous as it should be, and nobody 
at Conservative Party headquarters can be very proud of the short 
and unhappy paragraph in which the critical question of food 
subsidies, that enormous weight in the Budget, is evaded. 

All this is unfortunate since it fails to interpret the mood of 
vast numbers of voters who might be swung over to the Con- 
servative cause. Those voters are so sick of controls, so discouraged 
by heavy taxation, so certain that the new welfare services, how- 
ever desirable as an end, are beyond our present means, so tired 
of having decisions made for them by civil servants when they 
would prefer to make them themselves (and would often make 
them more wisely), that it could do the Conservative Party no harm 
to study their preferences. There is nothing in Conservatism which 
is inconsistent with these desires. If the appeal to Liberals which 
Mr. Churchill makes in his introduction is sincere, then that alone 
could call for some consideration of liberal policies. It would be 
mere defeatism for the Conservative Party to think that the aban- 
donment of its claim to the welfare devices whereby the present 
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Government courts a specious popularity would leave it with no 
weapons. A party which draws so much of its support from busi- 
ness men should know the value of price competition and of rates 
of interest and foreign exchange freed from Government inter- 
ference, and should be sufficiently sick of restrictive practices, 
whether by trade unions or trade associations, of controls and of 
quotas to want to get rid of them. Such things may not sound very 
exciting, but their effect on enterprise is enormous and they could 
all be brought under that apparently discredited but really quite 
respectable slogan “Set the People Free.” There are, in fact, 
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plenty of opportunities left for Conservatives, and many of their 
potential friends must wish they would take them instead of issuing 
statements like The Right Road for Britain. Those friends are 
left in two minds as whether to pray for the Conservative Party 
policy-makers or to kick them for letting such opportunities slip. 
For one reason or another the Labour Party has put itself in a 
position where it cannot adopt any of the reasonable economic 
measures mentioned above. But the road to free enterprise and 
effort is still open to the Conservative Party if only it chooses to take 
it before it is too late. And it really is the right road. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


FEAR that I made a deplorable impression on the Russian 

Ambassador, with whom I fell into conversation the other night. 

Having in the past derived much pleasure and interest from 
travelling i@ his country, I asked His Excellency why this was no 
longer possible. Conditions, the Ambassador replied, were at present 
very difficult in Russia. I said that this was also the case in England, 
but that we did not for that reason exclude visitors ; indeed, we 
encouraged them. The Ambassador expressed the hope that the 
existing restrictions would be lifted very soon (he used the word 
sechass, which means “in the immediate future,” and is the Russian 
equivalent of manana) and broke contact. Although we have grown 
to accept the fact as a permanent feature of the contemporary scene, 
it is—if you stop to think about it—really rather extraordinary that 
one-sixth of the earth’s land surface should be virtually out of bounds 
to ‘the people who live outside it. All police states suffer from spy 
fever ; but I fail to see why the Russian Government, which went 
out of its way to attract foreign tourists in the 1930’s, should now 
so resolutely exclude them. Of whatever this policy is symptomatic, 
it can hardly be a sign of increasing political maturity. 

2 * * os 

Readers who recall the comments made—mildly by Strix, more 
thunderously by Janus—on a rather scabrous American war-book 
called The Naked and the Dead may be interested to know how it 
has been selling. The publishers say that, although they have re- 
ceived orders for some 68,000 copies, restrictions of one sort and 
another have resulted in less than 7,000 being (so far) made available 
to readers in the United Kingdom. 

* * * x 

After receiving plans (in quadruplicate) of the edifice and a great 
deal of superfluous correspondence having been exchanged, the local 
Planning Authority has granted my application for permission to erect 
a summer-house in my garden on one condition—to wit, “that the 
summer-house be colour-washed or painted a colour to be approved 
by the County Planning Officer.” My house stands in an isolated 
clearing entirely surrounded by woods, and it will only be possible 
for non-members of my household to see the summer-house either 
by trespassing on my land or by flying over it in an aeroplane. In 
other words, the only person to whom it can make the slightest 
difference what colour the summer-house is painted is myself. In 
these circumstances, it seems to me that the local authorities are 
showing either too little or too much confidence in my good taste. 
Either a gentleman should be relied on not to turn his summer- 
house into an eyesore or else—if he can’t be trusted that far—the 
County Planning Officer should have the right to vet his choice of 
wall-paper, pictures and carpets. I suppose he will, before long. 

7 os * * 

Considering the size of the taxes we pay and the regularity with 
which (on the whole) we pay them, the manner in which the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue acknowledge their receipt always strikes 
me as singularly ungracious. “ RECEIVED the above payment” not 
only omits the customary “with thanks,” which even the black- 
smith, who can hardly write, takes the trouble to put on his receipts, 
but the capital letters hint at feelings of surprise and relief which, 
though no doubt often appropriate to the occasion, ought really to 
be suppressed in the interests of good manners. I know the Treasury 
employs a Public Relations Officer, because he wrote me several 


extraordinarily silly letters about something I wrote in this Notebook 
last year. Perhaps he would explain why common courtesy appears 
to be incompatible with tax-collecting ? 

* * *x « 

Somewhere in the Paris office of the New York Herald-Tribune 
there sits a sub-editor whose curious and unenviable task it is to 
write headlines for the cricket news from London. The London office 
does its best to ensure that he is seized of the salient developments 
in this mysterious game by emphasising points which most British 
reporters might deem scarcely worthy of mention (“New Zealand 
will complete its first innings Monday. The Home Country will then 
take its turn at the wicket”); and the whole thing, after all, is not 
really much more difficult for him to follow than a Cabinet reshuffle 
in China or any of the other exotic raw material which sub-editors 
have to handle with the air of experts. This chap has a jolly good 
shot at the cricket ; but somehow “ Antipodeans are Held to 276 for 8 
in Unfinished 1st Innings of 3rd Match” and “Gentry 11 Bow 
to Players,” though they are accurate and colourful summaries of 
what happened, don’t quite come off. The human race is divided 
into people who take cricket much too seriously and people who 
are incapable of taking it seriously at all ; and though it was a bold 
and noble experiment on the part of the Herald-Tribune to effect a 
sort of fusion between the two, it never really had much hope of 
success. 

* * * * 

The ‘ Hugin, one gathers from correspondence in the Manchester 
Guardian, really is a replica of a Viking ship, but her sail and her 
fixed side-rudder were developments in the shipwright’s art which 
took place about the seventh century. This-means that nothing very 
like it could have been used by Hengist and Horsa, who came here, 
as you all know, in a.D. 449. Worse still, Hengist and Horsa were 
not Vikings at all, but Jutes, and nobody knows for certain where 
the Jutes came from. Personally, I am not greatly disturbed by 
these historical inaccuracies, but I was rather worried by a report 
that practically all the oarsmen had worn out the seats of their 
trousers and were being supplied with siren suits by a British 
destroyer. If the modern trouser-seat cannot stand up to a 600 
mile row, how on earth did our rude forefathers manage 1,500 years 
ago? I consulted Mr. Arthur Ransome, who knows something of 
these matters, and he said that the problem didn’t really arise in 
the old days, because the Vikings timed their expeditions to coincide 
with the last of the easterly winds and went home again with the 
first of the westerly winds: so that with any luck they practically 
didn’t have to row at all and the seats of their trousers did not 
therefore present what we should call today an administrative bottle- 
neck. I also learnt that it is a solecism of the gravest kind to pro- 
nounce Viking in the way you all pronounce it. It should rhyme 
with flicking. 

* * * * 

After lunch the other day somebody asked somebody else: “ What 
are the nicest, the most beautiful, the most inspiring words you have 
ever heard spoken ?” Various people recalled remarks which had 
given them extreme pleasure when they were uttered, but it was a 
friend of mine, who is what used to be called a good trencherman, 
whose contribution carried the most conviction. “My choice,” he 
said firmly, “is: ‘There’s nothing to follow but mutton. Give 
Mr. Pilbeam another partridge.” STRIX. 
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ITALY’S OLD TROUBLE 


By NINETTA S, JUCKER 
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Rome 

N one of the last of his brilliant articles in Bataille, Georges 

Bernanos observed that the forces which govern the world today 

have annexed democracy, lock, stock and barrel, institutions, 
procedure and vocabulary, much as one might imagine some 
American or Asiatic millionaire of the future buying up the Académie 
Francaise with its academicians, ushers and furnishings, down to 
the famous fauteuils. Serious attempts have been made, in England 
notably by Professor E. H. Carr, to analyse the causes of the 
diminished prestige, the weakening of effective control over national 
destinies, which is noticeable in most modern parliaments, and which 
has been variously attributed to the over-development of the party 
system, to the preponderant power of the trade unions, or to the 
excessively technical nature of the discussions, the loss of time, the 
material impossibility for the same body to perform its legislative 
functions and keep check on the executive. Whatever its causes, the 
malaise is latent in almost every European and extra-European demo- 
cracy, nearer the surface, no doubt, where there has been a more or 
less prolonged interruption of democratic tradition, most to be feared 
in those countries where a state of national bankruptcy and the 
consequent partial reliance on extraneous sources, renders the 
Government, in many instances, financially independent of Parlia- 
ment. In Italy recently there have been signs that this organic dis- 
function is likely to enter a more acute phase. 

An immediate cause of friction between Parliament and Adminis- 
tration was furnished by the protracted strike of the agricultural 
labourers which, after six weeks of agitation, has been resolved on 
appeal to the Presidents of the Chamber and Senate. It would seem 
that Signor Scelba, Minister of the Interior, advised the Government 
that in the long run the strike, which in this case was purely 
economic, could not succeed in its object. Offers of mediation from 
the Ministry of Labour, where Signors Fanfani and La Pira repre- 
sent a left-wing Catholic tendency, were turned down by the 
Government, which decided to allow the strike to run its course 
and more or less publicly washed its hands of the dispute. Political 
attitudes in Italy today are often directly inspired by historical 
reminiscences of the pre-Fascist period, and Scelba is sometimes 
thought to ape Giolitti, who once declared that he could govern 
Italy with forty-thousand Carabinieri and the parish priests, and who, 
in a much more dangerous agrarian controversy in 1904, adopted a 
similar policy of apparent neutrality. It was a clever move on the 
part of the unions to force an issue by transferring the sphere of 
mediation from Government to Parliament. Signor Gronchi, 
President of the Chamber, is a leader of the least clerical of the 
left-wing branches of the Christian Democrat Party. He is supposed 
not to be displeased at being approached by the workers. The 
dispute has produced embarrassment to Signor de Gasperi, accen- 
tuating divisions in his party which have been with difficulty 
smoothed over at the congress in Venice. 

A question which is likely to prove more important than labour 
disputes for its bearing on the relations of Parliament and Executive 
is that of the industrial credits which raises the point of the proper 
sphere of parliamentary action. Through the Institute of Industrial 
Reconstruction (I.R.I.) set up by the Fascist Government to meet 
the post-1918 crisis of over-production, a great many Italian indus- 
tries, particularly in the North, are either wholly or partially subsi- 
dised by the State. These so called “ parasite ” industries have for many 
years absorbed State funds, although the financial position of many 
of them is beyond repair, their costs of production too high, their 
prices kept at competition level by the vicious process of increasing 
their subsidies. The artificial bolstering up of North Italian industry 
through the “nationalisation” of credit was typical of Fascist 
economy, aiming at show and popularity without thought of how 
costs must ultimately be borne. It was under pressure from the 
industrial magnates, who prophesied political disorders if they were 
forced to cut down production, that the Italian State first embarked 
on a policy which superficially resembles “ planning.” To reverse 
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this policy now would cause much hardship, and no democratic 
Government would care to face the consequences of the dislocation 
of labour which would ensue if these industries were suddenly to 
be put on a self-sufficient economic basis. 

It follows that pressure of various sorts is constantly brought to 
bear on the Government by al] manner of people in favour of this 
or that branch of this or that particular industry, and inevitably 
credit is often distributed for political or even less respectable motives 
rather than in obedience to a strictly economic criterion. Marshall 
Aid itself is in danger of being engulfed in this bottomless pit, and 
a paradoxical situation has been created in which the subsidised 
industries compete unfairly with those which are financially scund. 
Conversely, many potentially sound enterprises fai] mysteriously to 
obtain the credits which would put them safely afloat. 

The distribution of credit through I.R.I. represents a vast field 
of Government action which practically escapes parliamentary con- 
trol. Hitherto each political party in turn has been so much attracted 
by the hope of eventually controlling this important branch of in- 
dustrial “ patronage” that none appear to have perceived that the 
institution itself, in its present form, is contrary to the spirit of 
parliamentary government. The point has, however, at last been 
raised in the Senate in an important speech by Signor Teresio 
Guglielmoni, who, after referring to anomalies in the allocation of 
credit and other industria] aids, and pointing out the necessity of 
cutting off the dead branches of Italian industry, suggests that Parlia- 
ment be invested with full powers to examine in detail this whole 
sphere of Government activity so that the electorate, who are pre- 
sumably the real owners of the subsidised industries, may be kept 
informed of operations “so delicate, so complex, and so important 
for the productive economy of the country.” 

Meanwhile, the question has been raised of the physical impossi- 
bility for Parliament to get through the mass of business before it. 
At the end of the first year of the Republic, 292 Bills still awaited 
discussion, while 319 had been passed. To meet this situation the 
Government put out a feeler in the form of a semi-official article 
by Signor Andreotti, Under-Secretary of State in the Prime Minister’s 
office and a sort of liaison officer between de Gasperi and Parliament, 
suggesting the advisability, for the sake of expedience, of resorting 
to legislation by decree. The suggestion, which recalls Fascist 
methods (for twenty years decrees were issued at the rate of one 
every two hours), has stirred a hornet’s nest. The feeler has been 
withdrawn, and the question temporarily shelved with the appoint- 
ment of a committee for co-ordinating the work of the two Houses. 

Though apparently technical, the controversy is, in fact, political. 
‘In substance, the Government accuses the Opposition of factiously 
obstructing any project sponsored by the Administration, while the 
Opposition charges the Government with disingenuously delaying 
the passage of reforms by creating technical difficulties, and with 
generally misusing the mechanism of democratic government for the 
purpose of eluding parliamentary control. The difficulty arises partly 
from the political necessity of treating the Communists as a legally 
constituted party on the same footing as any other, but actually 
neither side is playing quite loyally the parliamentary game, and there 
is a sub-stratum of truth in the charge of Jesuitry levelled against 
the Christian Democrats. It has been suggested that the speed of 
modern industria] production outpaces the legislative capacity of our 
assemblies. In Italy, however, the piling up of Bills and projects 
is due in great measure to the unwillingness of the present Govern- 
ment (as of its predecessors) radically to cope with the necessary 
reforms. Historical parallels are often misleading, but there is surely 
more than fortuitous aptitude in the warning issued by Cavour to 
the Piedmontese Parliament just a hundred years ago in the 
debate, on March 7th, 1849, on the proposed abolition of the eccle- 
siastical courts. Speaking of the Government’s slowness in actuating 
the reforms which were expected to follow the recent passing of the 
constitution, he said: 

“In the minds of many has arisen a doubt, a discouragement, 
since it is believed that our constitutional forms are incapable 
of producing the effects and the reforms which public opinion 
demands. Thus in certain people is born disaffection for our 
representative forms. This certainly cannot be said of the more 
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enlightened, of those who can distinguish transitory causes from 
lasting causes; but in the masses who judge more by effects 
than by causes I believe this disposition of mind is undeniable. 

The Party which before the passing of the Constitution 
was satisfied with the old order of things and accepted the new 
fundamental pact only with resignation, this Party, seeing that 
we may live under the constitutional régime and yet reform 
nothing, remaining in the status quo, has come little by little 
to believe that we can maintain the Constitution and even go 
back a little. If it (the Ministry) continues in a semi- 
negative line of minor reforms, of more or less homoeopathic 
ameliorations, what will happen? This twofold movement of 
men’s minds in one direction and in the other will draw them 
ever further away from the constitutional principle and 
we shall see the nation divided in two camps, both of them 
extra-legal, and the constitutional party reduced to a few men 
of culture who will be powerless and derided with the name of 
doctrinaires.” 


THE ROLE OF FORMOSA 


By PETER FLEMING 


PECULATIONS about the future trend 

generally include some reference to Taiwan, as Formosa is 

called out there. In the twilight of the Kuomintang’s fortunes 
the island shines with a reassuring aura of impregnability ; and 
armchair strategy (at present the only branch of that art being 
practised south of the Yangtse) often assigns to it a réle of some 
importance as the last stronghold of the Nationalists. The island is 
now the Generalissimo’s headquarters, and there is a good deal of 
talk about it being converted into a “bastion.” Here the old 
régime hopes to prolong its political existence and perhaps, with 
the help of forces based in Foochow and Amoy, its military resistance 
on the mainland. 

When I was in Formosa earlier this year, the bulk of the Chinese 
air force had already arrived on bases in the south of the island ; 
but at its best it has only slight military value, and here it was far 
from being at its best. The morale of all ranks was at a low ebb, 
maintenance and training were virtually at a standstill, and the 
air force—which, although unopposed, failed signally to influence 
the course of operations in the north—must be regarded as a costly 
but rapidly wasting asset. There were a few units of the Chinese 
navy, and dredging operations were being carried out at the former 
Japanese naval base near the port of Takao; but although the navy 
and the air’ force between them.are now enforcing a surprisingly 
successful blockade of Shanghai, it is hard to see how they can 
materially affect the strategical situation on the mainland. 

The island’s garrison of three divisions has received some piece- 
meal reinforcement from the Yangtse Valley, but the incoming 
troops, some of whom were accompanied by their families, gave the 
impression of being not much better than stragglers. In addition to 
the garrison, approximately two divisions of young soldiers were 
being trained in the south with some assistance from a large American 
military mission. Shipments of American arms, diverted from 
northern ports, were arriving at Keelung and Takao, but the base 
organisation for handling them was inadequate to its task, and it 
would be misleading to describe this material as contributing to an 
effective military build-up. 

An important part cf the Central Bank’s gold reserve, including 
one shipment of 73 tons, reached the island at the beginning of the 
year, and so did a limited amount of industrial plant, uprooted from 
areas threatened or thought to be threatened by the Communists. 
But there appears to have been no planning behind any of these 
transfers, and Formosa last March could best be likened to a lawn 
on which the more accessible contents of a burning house had been 
hastily dumped in indiscriminate confusion. With ali this salvage 
had come something like 250,000 mainland Chinese (including service 
personnel), an influx which had inevitably raised the cost of living 
and accentuated the housing problem. 

One factor which reduces the probability of Formosa’s being used 
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indefinitely as a stronghold by the Nationalists is its present status 
under international law. The island is still part of ex-enemy 
occupied territory, and its future cannot be settled de jure until a 
peace treaty has been signed with Japan. China’s de facto position 
as the occupying Power is based on the Cairo Declaration of 1942, 
but her claim to sovereignty of the island is not of the strongest, 
being founded on twenty years of rule before she ceded it to Japan 
after the war of 1894-95. It seems unlikely that any Central 
Government, however hard pressed, would transfer its official seat 
to territory which no one either inside or outside China regards 
as being an integal part of that country. 

The island itself is as far from deserving as it is from welcoming 
the confusion and uncertainty which are among the by-products of 
the Kuomintang’s debacle. Although its economic structure was 
damaged during the war, its natural wealth would have guaranteed 
a quick recovery under an efficient administration. On the material 
side, the Japanese did good work as colonists. Formosan farmers, 
taught to reinforce the well-tried, traditional skill which they brought 
from China with modern techniques, must be among the best in 
Asia, and the island is capable of producing a large exportable surplus 
of rice. The output of coal, tea, sugar, fruit, timber, cement and 
other products was raised to a high pitch by the Japanese, and 
Formosa, given a chance, could make a valuable contribution to the 
precarious economy of Asia. 

Chinese misrule has so far denied her that chance. Irresponsibitity 
at all levels and corruption and nepotism at the top are steadily 
undermining the foundations on which the Japanese built a solid 
and impressive example of colonial development. Everything— 
from the power plants which supply electric light for the houses of 
virtually all the eight million inhabitants to the veterinary services 
which did so much for their animal husbandry—is slowly running 
down. The Taiwan dollar is linked to the gold yuan and therefore 
depreciates with it ; virtually all exports go to China, in return for 
scrip which becomes daily worth less. Some able Chinese in the 
provincial administration try hard to induce the Central Government 
to modify its short-sighted policy of exploitation, but the deadweight 
of rapacity and sheer casualness has so far proved too much for them. 
The Japanese did many bad things in places which they took over 
from the Chinese ; it seems a thousand pities that the Chinese, having 
for once reversed the process, cannot make a better show of it. 

The Formosans themselves were originally Chinese from: Fukien, 
and their own language is basically a sub-dialect of the argot of that 
province, notorious among the Chinese for its incomprehensibility. 
The lingua franca of the island was until the end of the war Japanese, 
but this is now theoretically proscribed, and everyone is being made 
to learn Mandarin. The Formosans are a friendly, cheerful people, 
neither as quick-witted as the Chinese nor as responsible as the 
Japanese, fifty years of whose spiritually oppressive rule has effectively 
sapped their initiative. They are, for instance, quick to blame the 
squalor of their once clean streets on the Chinese, but find it hard 
to realise that it is they whq are responsible for most of the dirt. 
If somebody told them to clean it up they would ; but nobody does, 
and the monsoon-drains silt up with litter. 

It was part of Japanese policy to deny them any save the most 
subordinate positions of responsibility, and the only way in which 
the Chinese have so far departed from this precedent has been to 
appoint a certain number of oversea Formosans to fairly senior 
positions ; these are felt by the natives to be puppets and are dis- 
trusted. In 1947 the various Formosan nationalist organisations— 
almost as numerous and disunited as their counterparts in Korea— 
staged an abortive rising which was put down with comprehensive 
brutality by Chen Yi, the Chinese Governor of the day; and dis- 
content, though it continues to grow, is not likely to come into the 
open again for some time. Most Formosans will tell you that the 
Japanese, though they took much away from them, at least gave 
something back; the Chinese take everything and give nothing tn 
return. 

Even the shy but warlike aboriginals who inhabit the central 
mountains (and whose more accessible huts are sometimes, thanks 
to the energy of the United States Information Service, decorated 
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with portraits of President Truman) suffer from the change of over- 
lord, for the free medical and other services which they had under 
the Japanese are now things of the past. The more intelligent 
Formosans admit that their people are not yet fit to rule themselves, 
and would get in a disastrous muddle if they tried to do so; but 
most would welcome a period of tutelage under United Nations 
administration as an alternative to Chinese rule, which at present is 
creating in the island conditions ideally suited to the spread of 
Communism. 


MARXISM AND SCIENCE 


By E. M. FRIEDWALD - 


HE sweeping implication contained in this title at once 
calls for qualification. For not all scientists are Marxists— 
not even the majority of them. But one"need only refer 

10 the statements of the Association of Scientific Workers or the 
Atomic Scientists’ Association in Britain, or to the political writings 
and declarations of some of the most eminent scientists in Britain 
and France, to realise how deeply Marxism—or rather the Russian 
brand of it—has eaten into the scientific community ; more deeply, 
indeed, than into any other professional group of a comparable 
intellectual standing. So remarkable is this phenomenon that one 
is led to seek its causes. What is there in Marxist ideology and 
Communist practice which appeals so strongly to the scientific mind ? 

First of all there is, of course, the Marxist philosophy of history 
which purports to be a scientific—indeed the only scientific—system 
of historical interpretation. Marxism claims to apply the scientific 
method in the political and social field ; it gives a full explanation 
of the past and a hardly less assured prediction of the future. In 
a word, it offers an ideal system to satisfy the scientific mind. For 
the physical scientist is in the habit of using rational explanation 
and foresight based on general laws in his everyday work. He is 
thus naturally apt to be impatient of the vagaries, imponderabilities 
and inconsistencies of history—the more so the less thorough his 
grounding in social study. But all too often his grounding is scanty, 
for nowadays a good scientist who wants to remain a good scientist 
has no time for more than a very superficial exploration of the 
social sciences. Once he ventures into this field he is liable to 
fall into the dangerous state of the half-educated man capable of 
seizing ideas but not having the knowledge required to test them. 
He becomes open to suggestions, particularly to those which appeal 
to his professional habits—as the Marxist interpretation of history 
obviously does. Never mind that this interpretation sometimes leaves 
much uninterpreted ; nor that occasionally its predictions turn out 
to be just the opposite of actual events, as happened when Russia, 
which failed to fulfil every one of the conditions deemed necessary 
by the gospel for the emergence of Communism, actually became 
the first and only Communist State, while Britain, which did fulfil 
these conditions to the highest degree, still remains more impervious 
to Communism than almost any other nation. The scientist who 
may have qualms about such inconsistencies of scientific Marxism 
can always find some consolation in the thought that even in physics 
there is a principle of uncertainty and that physics is no less a 
science on that account. 

Apart, however, from its general scientific character, Marxist social 
theory has a distinct technological slant which is bound to appeal 
10 the scientist’s self-esteem, particularly if he happens to overstress 
the master’s original meaning. For the theory lays down that it is 
the prevailing forms or conditions of economic production that 
determine the social structures which in turn give birth to political 
actions and civilisations. But in the final analysis the prevailing 
forms of economic production can be reduced to the prevailing 
state of science and technology. Marx stressed this technological 
element by his famous statement that the hand-mill creates feudal 
and the steam-mill capitalist societies. 

Even without overstressing it, the scientist must find this inter- 
pretation highly satisfying to his professional pride. For from having 
been all too often outside the main stream of political and social 
life, he suddenly found himself placed by the Marxist doctrine in 
the very centre of it. As a scientific writer with strong Marxist 
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leanings put it: “ Scientists alone are in contact with the tuture as 
it is born. They provide the new knowledge which is the seed of 
progress in a productive system based on science.” In other words, 
from having been regarded as a somewhat eccentric gentleman with 
a curious occupation, the scientist suddenly discovered that he was 
the prime, although perhaps unconscious, maker of history. 

Small wonder that he should be seized with the desire to take 
a more conscious part in the making of history. And here again 
Marxist theory assigns him that exalted réle which the democratic 
philosophy failed to accord him. For, amongst other things, 
Marxism inherited from nineteenth-century positivism its naive 
confidence in the omnipotence of science in building the perfect 
planned society. It entrusts science (and the scientists) not only 
with a noble and vital function in the State, but with the task of 


putting an end to the exploitation of man by man by bringing - 


about the classless society. For only through the progress of science 
and technology will capitalism outgrow its own frame and give place 
to Socialism. As the chief Marxist exponent in Britain of the social 
function of science puts it: “Capitalism made science possible ; 
science makes capitalism superfluous.” 

These theoretical premises in themselves create an atmosphere 
which strongly attracts the scientific mind. But to this purely 
intellectual appeal is added a material inducement which is perhaps 
even more difficult to withstand—the vision of prestige and power 
which the scientist is to enjoy in the Communist State. Marxist 
and kindred writers rarely miss an occasion of dwelling upon the 
frustration of science under capitalist democracy and of contrasting 
it with the golden opportunities afforded to science under the 
Communist system. There is, however, the awkward fact that, in 
the last thirty years as well as in the more distant past, nearly 
all the important scientific achievements have come from capitalist 
democracies, and hardly any from the citadel of Communism. The 
Nobel Prizes for science have gone almost exclusively to Western 
Europe, Germany and the United States ; only two half-prizes went 
to Russia—and those two in Tsarist times. In fact, it would seem 
that what the scribes really mean when they talk of frustration and 
opportunities is not so much “ science ” as “ scientists.” For though 
science flourishes in the Western democracies, the scientist certainly 
does not; and while science does not thrive in Communist Russia, 
the scientist definitely does. 

The niggardly treatment meted out to scientists under democratic 
capitalism is too well known to need elaboration, though it has 
been more marked in some countries than in others. The Western 
democracies have been notoriously loath to accord the scientist the 
social status and material rewards commensurate with his achieve- 
ments and with his importance in modern society. Tt is all too 
obvious that the successful scientist is far worse off than the 
successful lawyer or the successful surgeon. On the other hand, 
the scientist in Communist Russia enjoys a very high social position 
and reaps a rich material reward in relation to other professional 
workers. In fact, he is very near the top of the social scale— 
though only at a price, it is true. 

Is it any wonder that the ambitious but frustrated scientist in the 
West should be swayed in favour of the system which accords such 
generous treatment to his kind—the more strongly swayed the more 
he is frustrated ? For it is significant that this leaning towards 
the Soviet Union is far more evident and prenounced in France 
and Britain, where the scientist has had little honour and profit, 
than it is in the United States, where he has held a relatively high 
social and material status. In Germany, where for over a century 
he has been a highly-esteemed and well-rewarded member of the 
community, Marxism has had even less attraction for the scientist. 
Viewed in this light, the partiality for the Soviet Union displayed 
by so many scientists gives the uncomfortable impression of being 
prompted by their vision of themselves in a position of prestige 
and power rather than by the purely intellectual appeal of Marxism. 

But power has its price. And for the scientist in Communist 
Russia the price is that his work, whether it be in physics or 
biology, must not be in any way inconsistent with the Marxian 
doctrine, or rather with the current interpretation of it by the 
Kremlin. If it is, so much the worse for science—and for the 
scientist, who is liable to find himself transferred to some more 
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muscuiar work. The really astonishing phenomenon would seem 
to be that those scientists in the West who gravitate towards 
Communism have no word to say in defence of that scientific truth 
which their predecessors prized above all else and for which they 
fought so hard for centuries. 

Some scientists may feel, as they undoubtedly do, that it may 
be better to enjoy the blessings of influence and power rather than 
those of scientific freedom and truth—though they may be trusted 
to rationalise their choice by means of more specious arguments. 
After all, they are only human, and no more immune to the lure 
of power than the common mortal. 


NEW YEAR IN MEXICO 


By FREYA STARK 

NE of the pleasantest places to come upon when travelling 
is the small provincial capital of an agricultural district, 
well-to-do and not important in the world. It is very 
much the same, whether in Norfolk, Provence or Mexico. We should 
have known better, but we were surprised to find it in Mexico so 
very like anywhere else: the same characteristic markets too big 
for the surrounding streets and meant for farmers who jostle in a 
slow, vague tide ; the same relatively sumptuous vehicles, whether 
motor-car or buggy—for transport is the favourite luxury to people 
who live out of town ; the same innocent and unsophisticated glitter 
in shop-windows, meant to catch those who will carry away their 
wares and not compare them (one notes an obvious difference in 
shops where agricultural machinery is sold); and the same feeling 
of air and time that washes in from the country and wanders, like 
the farmers, about the city streets. Vera Cruz has some of this 
charm, but it is a sea-port, and violence and the international flavour 
of the sea confuse it. Mexico City already has the cold glitter of 
the cities of the north. But in our brief visit we discovered Puebla 

and Merida, and left our hearts in both. 

We spent New Year’s Day in Puebla, whose wide, uneven 
plain is slung like a hammock between three  volcances, 
nearer than most places to the stars. Ixtishiva and the 
smooth snow-cone of Popocatapetl, with a smoke-mist faint as 4 
dream drifting ever from its round mouth, hold half the western 
sky, and the road that Cortez followed can still be found in stretches, 
grass-overgrown and paved with stones as it climbs through the 
woods of Orisaba to the plateau, or naked on the brown earth 
as it passes by the church-crowned holy places of Cholula, heading 
for the gap between the two volcanoes whence the descent on Mexico 
was made. Puebla was built for the Conquistadores as a camp city 
in 1531 on the Mexico road, and was laid out in straight lines on 
the middle of the plain, like New York afterwards or Carcassonne 
before. At the end of every street the low undulations of the country 
appear, pepper-tree grey or disintegrated lava; perhaps it is in a 
reaction to their monotony that colour and light are splashed wherever 
possible in Puebla. The facades of houses are patterned with 
decorated tiles set in red brick, in diamonds, lozenges, herring-bone 
fancies—from the simple seventeenth-century all-over work to glazed 
corbels and pelmets enclosed in scrolls on plain modern walls of 
brick, plaster or stone ; for the stone is the lava that has covered 
the whole plateau with its ancient corrosion, and when it is used 
by itself its ugliness makes the country villages look grey like blotches 
of disease round their painted churches, and makes the austere city 
churches with their deep unrelieved carving look almost as forbidding 
as the Inquisition itself, or the Aztec rites it supplanted. So the 
people of Puebla mix colour where they can—in their baskets and 
their funeral wreaths (gigantic trophies of pansies and gardenias and 
white flowers made to stand in purple dyes, triumphs over death 
and the cavilling of neighbours); in the cemeteries where grave- 
stones are painted pink or blue ; in the lights and electric signs that 
illuminate every street like a nightly fair; in the pastel washes of 
the poorer houses whose walls, shutters and window-frames all enter 
into the scheme of decoration ; and in the use of their tiles, which 
can embellish anything, from the kitchen sink to a shrine of the 
Redeemer, from the flowered plaque commemorating some patriot’s 
death to the various advertisements built into garden benches in 
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the cathedral square, where the children play and the public leans 
against the ceramic immortality of all the industrial products of the 
region. 

The cathedral square is called the Zokalo, which they say is an 
Indian word—and is charming. Beside the grey, twin-towered heap 
of the cathedral it dozes in a green atmosphere of its own made by 
the shade of trees, where the wors¢ monument I have ever seen, a 
fat Mexican woman wiping her nose on the flag with a dead young 
man curled round her toes, loses the squalor of its contours and 
enjoys what so much mediocrity ought to be thankful for—obscurity. 
The porticos that surround the square on three sides are painted 
blue, and rather low, and make another stream of cool light ; and 
against these two subdued backgrounds the city life flows to and 
fro in a gay welter of cars and buses, editors, Indians, sellers of 
candied fruit for local buyers, holders of small booths for tourists, 
bootblacks, carvers of alabaster, wearers of surrealist ties on Holly- 
wood suits, or of Mexican hats over ponchos. 

All this has been welded into one by fortune and time. The 
feeling of something solid, indigenous and complete is the root of 
the Puebla charm. In must be due, one imagines, to some happy 
fundamental sympathy between conqueror and conquered, deep in 
their nature and unknown to either ; and to a lucky dosing of their 
numbers, which allowed them to be mutually absorbed. The mere 
tourist can have no theories about it, but a story came into my mind 
of the first four Englishmen in Goa, who—in danger of their lives 
and pretending to be Roman Catholics—sat through a service 
dedicated to Kali, the goddess of destruction, under the {mpression 
that they were attending High-Mass. Perhaps some innocent Aztec 
may have done the opposite, and scarcely realised that the rites of 
the great cathedral were not his own. The first Bishop of Guatemala, 
they say, conciliated his Maya flock by welcoming their sacred books, 
deleting a few incompatibles (such as human sacrifice presumably) 
and admitting all into the great and tolerant bosom of the Church. 

We went to midnight Mass on Christmas Eve and thought of 
these things as we stood wedged in the devout and crowded nave. 
A man beside me knelt on the pavement with hands open and up- 
lifted, like those late saints, loosely painted, whose secret thoughts, 
one fears, are for their public. But this man was thinking of no 
public. A subdued, fervent gabble of prayer welled out of him; 
his opaque Indian eyes were glazed with ecstasy, and I, close beside 
him, became unwillingly receptive to fleas which in platoons, it 
seemed, deserted him for a less religious grazing-ground. 

The Spanish altars climb with tiers of saints to the vaulted arches 
against a background of gold. Great urns of incense, huge tripod 
candlesticks send up their smoke and flame. A gilt metal collar 
clips the wax candles and descends as they consume, and the flames 
sway gently in the wind of the golden priests as they move about 
the altar, of the worshippers as they kneel and rise in the nave. 
Two little girls in white lace veils, with candles in their white- 
gloved hands, are taking their first communion at the chancel steps. 
A processional way cuts the middle of the cathedral, segregated by 
a bronze balustrade, where angels hold up electric bulbs, and leads 
to the choir and organ, supported by gilt angels and railed off with 
goid, a huge sort of ark near the cathedral doors. Though it is so 
different in meaning and origin, there is something not unlike the 
feeling of the fierce Aztec sculpure in all this heavy splendour. Some 
domes in Mexico have outer steps leading to the drum and pinnacle 
crucifix, not unreminiscent of the pyramids and their sacrificial story. 
In the Rosary Chapel in Puebla, a gem of the seventeenth century 
involved and encrusted with gold, there is a Virgin in the south-east 
corner, a bold half-length figure carved and gilt with sunrays as a 
halo. In its hand it holds a bouquet by the stem, and the Child 
inside it in the place of flowers.. It is as direct and primitive as 
any goddess of weather or of crops, and it is rare to go in there 
and not see an Indian or two from the country worshipping. 

What we most noticed about the churches in Mexico was their 
masculine character. The Virgin sometimes rides resplendent on 
the crescent moon, stiff from neck to feet in a rigid circular garment 
of brocade ; but mostly she wears what might be a street dress, half 
religious, of noble decent black, and stands smaller, feminine and 
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sad, besides the crucified Son. It is He who has the votive tiny silver 
legs and arms and hearts pinned over his Joincloth or against his 
background. Sometimes he is black, and always in these groups, 
however poor in execution, there is the drama, the intense feeling 
Spanish or Aztec or both ?—for death. The bleeding Christ, thorned 
and chained, is in every church, with wounds that lock inspired by 
the bull-ring. 


MY NAME IS OZYMANDIAS 


By D. W. BROGAN 





N 1910, so the story runs, Theodore Roosevelt visited Berlin and 

gave an audience to the Kaiser. William II asked his visitor 

why it was that so many American tourists went to Paris and 
London, so few to Berlin. There were the great museums, the 
opera, the theatre, very vivacious night-life, yet the Americans stayed 
away. “Visit Berlin! They’d as soon visit Chicago or Glasgow.” 
The story perhaps explains why I had never seen Berlin in its days 
of splendour and why I flew into it with a double curiosity ; to see 
jt as it was, to guess what it had been. 

And the first thing that I noted from the plane was what history 
text-books had insisted on enough—the poverty of the soil. of 
Brandenburg. Not very impressive woodlands, lakes and rivers 
diversified the patterns of the sandy soil. This was a poor land 
indeed, and a very different countryside from the smiling landscape 
of Swabia, which the younger line of the Hohenzollerns had aban- 
doned for the dreary frontier province. If the Prussians were tough, 
if the Berliners were dour, the soil and the climate accounted for a 
lot. The vegetable gardens round the houses of the British officials 
in Griinewald were poor things, and it was unusual Juck, as well as 
industry, that made Berlin, in the past two generations, One of the 
Jargest cities in the world and one of the fastest growing. It grew 
a good deal faster than Chicago. Then the luck turned, and air-raids 
and street-fighting wrecked the vast, sprawling capital of the Third 
Reich. 

Or did they ? One had been told so often of the terrible character 
of the bomb-damage of Berlin that it was natural to expect nothing 
but ruins and open spaces where buildings had been. So my first 
surprise was to find so much of Berlin standing. Nearly all of it is 
damaged, more or less, but most of it is there. Indeed, I saw no 
bombed-out area as completely swept of buildings as is the centre 
of Rotterdam. Houses burned out alternate with houses only 
partially damaged, and even those that look completely gutted have 
often one room or two inhabited. And a badly bombed street looks 
the same in London and in Berlin; the difference is that there are 
far more of them in Berlin. What is more impressive and more de- 
pressing than the bombed buildings is the fantastically neat piles 
of stone and brick that represent the great tidying-up effort that 
followed the war. You drive through walls of this pedantically 
assembled rubble from which optimists expect to rebuild a new 
city. It is a macabre and impressive sight. 

The people were the next curiosity. They had endured the bom- 
bardment, the siege and, before that, the temptations of the brief 
moment when the Third Reich seemed to rule Europe and be on 
the way to ruling the world. They had endured, too, the past year 
of blockade, the feeling of being an exposed bastion of the West 
and the feeling that the West might have to let them down. But 
in the fine summer weather they did not look any more tred or any 
more shabby than Londoners. Of course, the weather counted for 
a lot. I never saw so many males of all ages in shorts. There were 
plenty of healthy, half-naked children and plenty of young women 
with vast billowing hair-dos and very light clothing. 

Of course, as one went East, the clothes were less impressive, the 
people more drab, but that is true of the East End of all great cities ; 
only this East End is also on the other side of the iron curtain. Then 
came another surprise. For I drove through a considerable part of 
the Russian zone and never saw a Russian. There were no sentries 
at the great Red Army Memorial, which is subsiding. The bulky 
figure of the Russian soldier with his rifle and the old-fashioned 
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bayonet that even in 1914 marked off the Russian infantryman from 
other soldiers—that and the glittering white House of Soviet Culture 
were the only striking evidences of Russian pride and power. There 
were minor signs ; there was the red flag on the Brandenburger Tor ; 
there were Russian street-signs ; there were slogans calling on the 
Berliners to work for peace, unity, freedom, but that was all. This 
city Cut in two, this main battlefield of the cold war, gave no outward 
sign of its extraordinary situation. Of course, one heard plenty of 
stories of the Russian zone, of students who go back on holiday and 
are never heard of again, of arbitrary arrests, of semi-savagery, but, 
as far as I know, I saw no Russians at all. 

Most of the great public monuments of Berlin were, or are, in the 
Russian zone. The most famous of all, Hitler’s Chancellery, is now 
mere rubble, but most of the rest are standing burned-out. There 
is the gutted palace from whose balcony William II announced 
that the sword was being forced into his hand in August, 1914. 
Thefe, in fair condition, is Bismarck’s Chancellery, like a minor 
Paris town house. There is the palace of the Crown Prince ; there 
what had been the palace of that Francophile soldier-prince, Henry, 
which, at the then darkest hour of Prussian history, became the new 
University of Berlin. The Friedrich Wilhelm University (now the 
Humboldt University) is in the Russian zone, having exchanged 
one totalitarian control for another. There where Fichte preached 
to the prostrate German nation, where Hegel and Treitschke taught, 
the university that Du Bois-Reymond called “ the avant-garde of the 
Hohenzollerns,” a new Marxist doctrine is being imposed. The eld 
university is badly bombed, and one might say that its sins have 
found it out, but no university professor can see quite unmoved the 
statues of Mommsen and Helmholz or fail to be touched by the 
founding, this year, of the new “Free University of Berlin,” as a 
reply to the Russification of the old. 

Dr. Reuter, the Burgomaster, Friederick Meinecke, the Rector, 
and their colleagues are doing, again, what was done after Jena, 
turning to the university to save the people, turning, of course, in a 
spirit very different from that which animated the Friedrich 
Wilhelm University. The Free University lacks nearly everything ; 
the books of the Staatsbibliothek are mostly in Western German 
depositories, and serious publication in Berlin is only now getting 
under way. The students of the English seminar have to work with- 
out many basic texts. (The Shakespeare in the professor’s bookcase 
in his study was that edited for family use by Dr. Bowdler.) But 
here, and in the great technical school at Charlottenburg in the 
British zone, a gallant attempt to provide the new Germany with 
a new educated class is being made. We must wish it well and 
not hope for too much, too soon. Students, I found, hesitate to 
ask questions, and are sti]! cut off from the Western world—and 
know it. 





“The Spectator’ July 28, 1849 


Lorp ASHLEY brought under the notice of the House of Commons the 
state of a portion of the juvenile population of the Metropolis. 

A short time ago, he said, he was anxious to perceive with his own 
eyes what was the condition of these people—what was the state of their 
abodes, their lairs, their retreats for the night. He and others perambu- 
lated the Metropolis. They dived into its recesses. The House would 
be surprised to hear what was the condition in which they found these 
people. Most of them were living in the dry arches of houses not finished, 
inaccessible except by an aperture only large enough to admit the body of 
a man. When a lantern was thrust in, six or eight. ten or twelve people 
might be found lying together. Of those whom they found thus lodged, 
they invited a great number to come the following day: and there an 
examination was instituted. The number examined was thirty-three. Of 
this number, 24 had no parents ; 6 had but one; and 3 had siepmothers: 
20 had no shirts ; 9 no shoes: 12 had been once in prison, 3 twice ; 3 four 
umes: 1 eight times; and 1 (only fourteen years old) twelve times. He 
entered on the subject of their employments and modes of living. The only 
way of earning a penny in a legitimate way was by picking up old bones. 
But they fairly acknowledged, for themselves and others scattered over the 
town, with whom they professed themselves acquainted, that they had not 
and could not have any other means of subsistence than by begging and 
steabng 
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DUSTMEN’S DAY 
By KENNETH HOPKINS 

T the far side of the cricket field, and a little apart from 
the main colliery, stood a long row of buildings. These were 
much older than the colliery proper, and were probably 
once part of a farm hereabouts. They had now been converted into 
a club-house and so forth. As I advanced over the field, successfully 
trying not to feel like a miner, I could see over one door the little 
notice board I was looking for: “ Ministry of Labour.” I have drawn 
the dole here and there up and down the country in my time, and 
glad of it, too, but never before in a cricket pavilion. I used to 

enjoy those walks through the fields. 

One morning the clerk beckoned me to one side and said, “ Have 
you thought at all of taking a job ?” As he said this a person by 
the door drew near us, and for a moment I thought I was going to 
be arrested. But he was the representative of my future employers. 
“It’s healthy work,” he said without heat. “Plenty of overtime,” 
urged the clerk, unaware that he had said the wrong thing. “ You 
can knock up as much as three-ten a week,” the stranger promised. 

Pensively, I capitulated ; it wasn’t the three-ten, but I allowed 
myself to hope that after a few weeks or months with the Rural 
District Council I might qualify for a pension. When I returned 
home my wife was a little surprised to hear that I had taken a job, 
especially when I told her I was going to be a dustman. Very much 
too early for my convenience the next morning I set out. I was to 
meet the dust-cart and her crew down at the next village. I was 
rather shy. I felt too well-dressed. 

I am a little handicapped because I can’t remember these chaps’ 
names, except one they called Ack. But they were as friendly and 
idiosyncratic a collection of citizens as you’d find anywhere. And 
Pll tell you a strange thing: you know here in the South we smoke 
a lot of Weights and Woodbines ? Well, up there it’s mostly Robins 
and Park Drive. I’ve seen a Worksop dustman go white with rage 
when he couldn’t get ten Robins, just as a Metropolitan might if 
he couldn’t get Woodbines. 

Well, the way they do it in those parts is two men go in with a 
little trolley and trundle out the dustbins to the pavement edge. 
The lorry-driver gives them half-a-street start. Then he brings along 
his lorry and the rest of the crew, and they tip the rubbish into the 
lorry. A final chap on his own trundles the empties back. This 
is a lonely job unless you know the customers pretty well and also 
exposes you single-handed to the dogs. But, on the other hand, there 
isn’t any heavy lifting. 

Do you know what these colliery people do? They fill up their 
dustbins with the lumps of solid rock that come freely mixed with 
their free coal. Accordingly, quite a small dustbin with a few 
innocent tea-leaves and ashes on top may turn out to weigh three 
hundredweights. My first morning I was assigned to Ack and sent 
on ahead to learn to trundle out. I had the little trolley, and Ack 
with matchless aplomb trundled the dustbins out by hand. By God, 
what a genius that fellow had! Tilting a heavy dustbin on its edge, 
he would propel it by an easy «2ovement of the flat of his hand and 
wrist on the top of the lid, rather as you used to be able to see 
porters do with milk-cans. My trolley had two wheels and a sort 
of double hook which hitched under the dustbin handles, after which 
one canted the whole thing forward and lifted the dustbin up. The 
offside wheel squeaked execrably, and quite spoiled my pleasure in 
an otherwise innocuous operation. It was a little more difficult 
with dustbins with one handle torn off, and quite impossible with 
old galvanised baths. A lot of the people, I suppose for fun, had 
dustbins with no bottoms in, which could be trundled out by a 
careless operator leaving a long trail of peelings, ashes, bits of rock 
and baked-beans tins along the pavement. 

Half-way through the morning we knocked off for a bit of snap. 
I had not the faintest idea what snap was, and I suppose you haven’t. 
It turned out to be food. We sat on a wall, or on the pavement edge, 
eating snap and disparaging the foreman—I don’t mean Percy, but 
the chief one at head office. Percy told me I would have to join the 
union, and showed me what to do. 
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I don’t want you to think that we country dustmen are slow chaps. 
We were quite as good as they are in the town. We had the most 
modern equipment, too, Our lorry went up at the sides like a fish- 
and-chip oven. Come to that, it had a slightly fishy smell to it, as 
well. At the end of the day, especially if it was raining, we used 
to go home in it with the covers down, and it felt rather like being 
inside the drum of some fantastic lottery. Ack and the others would 
sit round smoking and chatting, and every now and then as we went 
over a bump a shovel or a pepper-pot of that curious pink powder 
would come sculling across the iron floor. By the end of the day 
everyone had some little treasure or other—for people often throw 
things away that are really not a bit worn out. I found six or eight 
dozen razor blades once, obviously the accumulation of a lifetime, 
and hardly used at all. Then there’s the kitchen fender, which 
looks quite nice now it’s painted 

Now I discovered I’d need one of those enamel cans with a cup- 
shaped lid for making tea in. Tea, by the way, is never “made” in 
those parts. It’s “mashed.” And tea mashed in a bucket is a very 
different affair from tea made in a pot—though mind you I’ve never 
tried it with China tea. At the end of my first day I could smoke 
Robins and discuss the foreman with anyone. 

We had two lorries and several branch establishments. At one 
of these, in a couple of tumbledown barns, an old, old man who 
was past even trundling the empty bins back was busy all day 
sorting bottles into different piles, and bashing tins flat. He had a 
rough and ready press which would squash tins and make them up 
into a short of square cake, ready to be sent away and made into 
new tins again—or bombs, I suppose in those days. He also pottered 
about putting cardboard boxes.into heaps. When the rain dripped 


‘through the roof he used laboriously to shift all his carefully stacked 


cakes of flattened tin to make room for the cardboard before it got 
wet ; and then the foreman would say, “Don’t put that tin there 
or it will go rusty,” and it all had to be shifted back. No one ever 
thought of mending the roof. 

Another of our outposts was the Corporation tip, a wild barren 
spot inhabited by one old man who sojourned in an open-fronted 
hut not much bigger than a sentry box. The first part of every 
day he spent collecting sticks for his fire, and after that he was 
employed in keeping the tip tidy. That is, he went round after the 
lorries had tipped their load, rake in hand looking for rats, and 
occasionally he levelled the ground a bit. This was a rugged old 
man like a latter-day Lear, and I greatly admired him. 

One day—it was the winter of 1941, when we had all that snow— 
we all went off early and didn’t bother with dustbins. We had a 
shovel each, and we drove out to the tip where the snow was four 
feet deep, and began digging. I worked like one possessed. I was 
convinced we were digging out the old man. But he turned up from 
some corner at snap-time, and we were only digging a road in for 
the lorries. The tip, of course, was always on fire underneath, and 
it was odd to see smoke curling up through the covering snow. 

The way you lift a full dustbin up is like this. Two chaps 
stand one each side of the dustbin, which is beside the open lorry. 
With their backs to the lorry they lift a handle each of the dustbin, 
with a “Hup!”, at the same time catching it underneath by the 
other hand and tipping it over the side of the lorry. It sounds 
complicated, and perhaps I haven’t got it right, but it was some such 
method. I’ve lifted hundreds, I can tell you. You had to be careful 
that the lorry didn’t drive on while you did it, but it never did 
because Perce was most considerate. 

You wouldn’t think chaps would have to work overtime emptying 
dustbins, but we did. Some of our best men had gone to the war, 
and we were short staffed. On the other hand, people seemed to 
be chucking out more and more cabbage stalks, ashes, and baked- 
beans tins. At one time, indeed, there was talk of working till mid- 
night with flares, but it never came off because of the black-out. 
And daily I got more and more sturdy and like one of themselves, 
they told me. 

A few days before I received my calling-up papers for the Army 
I got the sack. It was some system they had—the chaps told me—of 
getting out of having to re-engage me after the war. So I never 
actually qualified for a pension. And I suppose when dustmen see 
me now they look upon ine as just another civilian. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


140 
R. JOHN BETJEMAN, being representative of the alert 
generation which rendered Oxford vivid between the wars, 
has taught us that good taste is the most supine of all 

accomplishments. He would agree with Mr. Bernard Shaw that 


to describe a man as possessing good taste amounts to saying that 
he lacks moral courage. Mr. Betjeman is too young to remember 
the days when we youths of taste constituted an active and revolu- 
tionary minority, leading a double revolt, both against the congested 
ugliness of our mothers’ drawing-rooms and the fussy, flabby knick- 
knacks of the Beardsley period. We were no less incensed by the 
fans, the Oriental plates and the Japanese colour prints of the Yellow 
Book mode than we were by the pampas grass, the plush tables and 
the photograph frames of the Edwardian interior. In our Ming and 
Tang eclecticism we rejoiced to see how rapidly the Japanese screens 
disappeared from the saloons of Belgravia to find a dusty refuge 
in seaside boarding-houses. We were delighted when those storks 
ethbroidered in gold thread on a black cloth background were re- 
placed by the tall Coromandel screens, against which, in the houses 
of the rich and great, a large bowl of poinsettias would display their 
exotic worth. Gradually as the decades passed the flounced lamp- 
shades of our forefathers gave way to stiff cardboard on which, 
during the Bakst period, Persian miniatures were reproduced. In 
wave upon wave there followed the Regency revival, the Victorian 
revival, the vogue for white furniture, the Omega moment, and in 
the end the utility decades which we now enjoy. All of which has 
Jeft us with the impression that the Good Taste movement of 1910 
was not in fact a Risorgimento, but only a change of fashion, only 
a desire for something different. All of which has left me with the 
impression that Mr. Betjeman may be right. The fine catholic 
eathusiasm which derives aesthetic pleasure from an inkstand de- 
s:gned by Pugin may well be a nobler emotion than was our assertive 
distaste for things which appeared to us as out of date. 


* * . 7 


Good taste, if it is to be a personal accomplishment, must settle 
down in later years to some fixed predilection for certain shapes, 
colours and proportions and to some fixed dislike of their Opposites. 
The person who floats like a polyp upon the tides of fashion cannot 
claim to have acquired a settled taste. Any taste, if it is to be classed 
as serious, must be eccentric ; it must combine both hate and love ; 
it must be active, consistent and personal. Collectors and art experts 
are usually devoid of taste ; they will bunch their beloved objects 
together, insensitive to any pictorial effect, to any scheme of composi- 
tion. Those people also who devote their lives to creating the correct 
period atmosphere are usually devoid of taste; the effect of their 
purchases and arrangements is generally an untruthful effect. Only 
in exceptional cases could any householder have filled his rooms with 
furniture and adornments dating solely from a given period ; he must 
always have inherited at least a few objects of beauty or value dating 
from a previous age. To reconstruct a room containing only such 
pieces as can be dated between 1720 and 1740 is to violate the rules 
of appropriateness ; it may represent a laudable effort at historical 
reconstruction, but it is essentially an artificial act, and as such in- 
sincere and tasteless. The real living-room of a real person .contains 
all manner of intimate relics, a Picasso and a cuckoo-clock, an 
Egyptian alabaster and a little white pot from Worthing. 


+ + * * 


The general rule that taste must be the sincere reflection of indi- 
vidual temperament and predilection applies also to gardens. The 
design of our English gardens has passed through several successive 
moods and modes. We had the old knot garden, with its palisades 
and emblems ; we had the great revolution of Repton, Brown and 
Kent and the splendid landscape effects which they produced ; we 
had the laurels and the geraniums of the Victorian epoch ; we had 
the Miss Jekyll manner ; we had the gnomes and bird-baths of a 
later suburban age. Yet the principle of all sound garden design 


remains constant ; it must combine the element of expectation with 
the element of surprise, the expected with the unexpected, the vista 
with the secret plot. The financial difficulties by which we are all 
today afflicted are bound seriously to affect the future of our garden 
designs. However intricate and efficient may be the labour-saving 
devices which are now on the market, no gardener can today afford 
the lavish bedding-out, the constant supply of annuals which formed 
the basis of the Victorian garden. It is difficult, even with the best 
machines, to keep the hedges in order or to preserve the lawns. In- 
evitably we shall be forced in the end to restrict the flower-beds and 
even the herbaceous borders and to concentrate upon flowering trees 
and shrubs. Care must, however, be exercised in choosing these 


labour-saving growths. If one grows an ugly plant, it is 
easy to dig it up; mistakes with trees are less easy to 
rectify. The wrong shrub or tree may cost more money in 


the end. Yet there is one great economy which I should venture 
to suggest, namely, to give our gardens a rest during the month. of 
August. Here, again, the question of personal predilection enters, the 
question of taste. It is certainly not sufficient to like, or even to 
prefer, certain flowers ; one must acquire the moral courage to dislike 


a whole range of flowers and to manifest that dislike by banishing. 


them from the garden. I am fortunate in hating most of the flowers 
which adorn the month of August, and I am glad, during that 
month of weeds, to have no flowers at all. 


* * o * 

For me the flowers of August are littke more than leguminous 
growths, which take no delight in being flowers at all. With what 
rapture will the netted iris startle the sloth of February, raising its 
deep but fragile velvet into the chill air; with what pride will the 
Algerian iris a few days later appear with a smile of self-approval 
upon its tissue-paper face; with what enjoyment of their own 
prowess will the crocus break the mould and all the buds of Easter 
burst into triumphant display! But the late-comers—the acanthus, 
the heleniums, the helianthus, the verbascums and the garlics—arrive 
middle-aged upon the scene; they stand there dustily amid the 
pods of the delphiniums, not at all certain that they are glad to have 
come ; they are fulfilling a biological necessity, and they do it glumly ; 
they give no pleasure to others and take no pleasure in themselves. 
The montbretias will raise their ugly spindles, presaging the autumn 
which is at hand ; the gladioli will lean wearily against their stakes ; 
the carnations will lay their hot and tired heads upon the garden 
path. Much as I admire the lovely lines which Matthew Arnold 
devoted to the “high midsummer pomps,” I prefer to agree with 
Thyrsis and to leave them alone. I know that there are people 
patient enough to enjoy lifting dahlias and who derive much satis- 
faction from those heavy blooms; I know that there are other 
gardeners who have the skill and courage to experiment in the lily 
tribe and who are compensated during the dog-days by Auratum or 
Speciosum ; I know that many rosarians look forward to their later 
specimens. But I am content to hate the August flowers, to wait 
lazily till autumn comes, and meanwhile to economise in effort and 
expense and concentrate upon the catalogues which give us promise 
of young, self-confident flowers in 1950. 


* 7 * * 


England, I fear, is not at her best in August. The trees all turn 
the colour of parsley and the ricks stand grey in the sun. It is a 
month, the only month, in which I prefer the gardens of the south, 
when the fountains splash under the ilexes, and upon the terraces 
there is the odeur pénétrante des buis. What I really dislike about 
the high midsummer pomps is that they tend to becCme so pompous. 
In a wet summer one can quietly enjoy the beauty of the lawns and 
yews ; this year the yews stand sleepily and the lawns are like hard 
tennis courts. Let us therefore ignore this begonia monih and clip 
our hedges quietly, manifesting thereby a noble independence of 
fashion and the positive quirks of individual taste. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


CONTEMPORARY 


THE CINEMA 


“Rope of Sand.” (Plaza..\——“ Family Honeymoon.” (Odeon, 
Marble Arch.) “Knock on Any Door.” (New Gallery and 
Tivoli.\——“ Conspirator.” (Empire.) 





Rope of Sand, directed by Mr. William Dieterle, throws a light on 
diamond-mining in South Africa which, I confess, comes as a blind- 
ing surprise to me. For one thing I did not know that you found 
diamonds by scrabbling with your hand in the desert sand—I fancied 
a more complicated mechanism altogether—and for another I did 
not know that when these were found upon you the South African 
police beat you with enormous dog-whips until you were practically 
dead. As exemplified by Mr. Paul Henreid and his gang this noble 
force is brutal to a melodramatic degree, and the violence of their 
passion makes this film incredible and ridiculous. Mr. Burt Lan- 
caster is the American who knows of a secret cache of diamonds ; 
Mr. Claude Rains is the suave business manager ; Mr. Peter Lorre is, 
appropriately enough, called Toady ; and Miss Corinne Calvet is 
what is politely known as an adventuress—one of those with a warm 
heart beating beneath the black lace. Miss Calvet is a mew star. 
She is wonderful to look at, but just at present her French accent 
is a handicap. A slight one is adorable, but a strong one unintel- 
ligible ; nevertheless it is perhaps sufficient to gaze upon Miss Calvet 
and be grateful. This picture is finely directed and finely acted, but 
as every character, including the heroine, is knocked about like a 
punch ball it becomes, quite soon, absolute nonsense. At least, I 
hope so ! 
. * * * 

It is true that Family Honeymoon has only one joke and that 
some people may not think it particularly funny, but the opinion of 
one of my colleagues that this film is a lascivious bedroom farce is 
surely wishful thinking. Mr. Fred MacMurray and Miss Claudette 
Colbert play the parts of a newly-married couple, she a widow with 
three children, who are forced by circumstance to take the children 
on their honeymoon. This is the joke. Personally I found the 
tribulations attendant upon their journey to the Grand Canyon 
delightful if obvious, but then I carry a torch for Miss Colbert which 
only the grave will extinguish. Her efforts to be honeymoonish, 
while listening with a mother’s ears to the unnatural silence of her 
offspring, I found completely endearing. This is a family picture, 
bringing no message, proving no point, solving no problem ; and 
I think families, unless they are very sophisticated, will enjoy it 
enormously. 

* * * . 


Knock on Any Door, on the other hand, is impregnated with 
“ message,” and points an accusing finger at that amorphous group 
known as Society, commanding it, for a couple of hours, to be serious 
about slums. Mr. Humphrey Bogart, defending Mr. John Derek on 
a charge of murder, reveals to us, in a series of flashbacks, how this 
boy never had a chance. Raised in Skid Row, he perforce kept 
bad company. His father died in prison from neglect ; he went to a 
cruel reform school where one of his pals died of the harsh treat- 
ment ; his wife committed suicide. Dismissing without a thought 
the number of boys who in similar circumstances do not take to 
crime, Mr. Bogart nevertheless sermonises very effectively, and Mr. 
Derek as Pretty Boy Romano gives an excellent performance as the 
weakling murderer, as well as being very pretty indeed. The highest 
honours, though, must go to the director Mr. Nicholas Ray. His 
minor characters are superbly alive, and in each sequence he catches 
the mood, the atmosphere, of the moment with rare skill. We have 
known many court-rooms, but the heat in this one is so palpable 
that one can feel one’s nerves twanging with exhausstion. 


* + * * 


Based on a novel by Mr. Humphrey Slater, Conspirator gives us 
an original character in a Guards officer who is an active Communist. 
This viper nursed in the scarlet bosom of the Brigade is admirably 
played by Mr. Robert Taylor, and, although he does not state his 
case with much conviction and it is hard to believe he loves the Party 
more than parties, he is just plausible enough to get by. Miss 
Elizabeth Taylor as the wife who finally betrays him is also excellent, 
and the smaller parts, be they officers, aunts or beastly foreigners, 
bear a pleasant stamp of authenticity. It is doubtful, perhaps, 
whether Mr. Taylor’s masters would have assigned him the task 
of eliminating his wife, but at least they afford him the opportunity 
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for climbing into his “ blues” and eliminating himself in the most 

gentlemanlike style. To Mr. Victor Saville, the director, and to 

Miss Sally Benson, who wrote the script, my compliments. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


THERE has been great outcry since the war both for and against 
the State subsidising of music and ballet, and some very eminent 
authorities have adopted an unaccustomedly severe moral tone in 
their castigations of the spendthrift policy adopted on the first 
occasion when the national economy has been near to bankruptcy. 
There is doubtless no wholly satisfactory answer to this charge ; and 
though the recognition that man does not live by bread alone is 
wholly admirable, among the commodities that money can buy bread 
should be given a very high priority—almost certainly higher than 
it is at present given. Almost as important is the safeguarding of 
the quality of those other, less purely material, goods which cost a 
great deal of money, although money alone is not sufficient to buy 
them. I mean such things:as symphony orchestras and ballet com- 
panies. Here a very discriminating judgement is to be used if the 
public money—and that, of course, means your money and mine— 
is not to be wasted. Paradoxical as it may seem, a near-bankrupt 
economy, if it can afford any of these things, can only afford the 
very best; any support of the second- or third-rate product is a 
wholly unjustifiable extravagance. 

What has actually happened is that an enormous number of bodies 
have by now managed to dip their hands into the public purse. Some 
of them are at least morally admirable for their disinterested efforts 
to spread—however thinly—the butter of aesthetic appreciation on 
the dry bread of everyday life. Others look suspiciously like rogue 
concerns, created ad hoc to entitle their creators to a share in the 
distribution of public money. In the musical world the facts speak 
for themselves. The market has been glutted by impresarios who 
believed that big money could be made out of the concert-promoting 
business, especially if a benevolent Arts Council would help with 
initial expenses or, better still, guarantee an annual sum. The public, 
I am glad to say, has disappointed these gentlemen, refusing to 
respond to Tchaikovsky like Pavlov’s dogs to the dinner-bell, and 
the logical result will be, let us hope, a great reduction in the number 
of concerts in London during next autumn and winter. 

In the country the position is more difficult The Arts Council 
sponsors—that is to say, supports financially and therefore presum- 
ably guarantees the artistic standard of—a large number of small 
ensembles who travel into often remote parts of England and Wales 
and sing, play or dance to audiences who would otherwise have no 
opportunity for such enjoyments. The aim is excellent, but the 
standard is inevitably in many cases a long way below that accepted 
in London, Manchester or Birmingham, which is itself often low 
enough. I know, to take a single instance, of one so-called ballet 
troupe, small and entirely foreign in personnel, a quarter of an hour 
of whose London performance was more than enough for me, which 
has toured the country under the aegis of the Arts Council to the 
despair of the responsible ballet-enthusiasts. The truth seems to 
be that we have at the moment neither enough money nor enough 
talent to spread a real knowledge of the arts on the present scale and 
at the same time to maintain a high standard. It would surely be 
better to be more discriminating in what is put before the public, 
to plan on a less ambitious scale quantitatively and to look more 
to quality. This would both reduce expenditure and ensure that the 
money spent was really devoted to genuinely artistic enterprises which 
had real educational value. To introduce the public to the arts by 
the area steps and the back door is worse than to leave them un- 
acquainted. MarTIN Cooper. 


ART 


Tue annual exhibition of Artists of Fame and of Promise which 
remains open at the Leicester Galleries until August roth is an 
inexacting collection well suited to a hot summer’s day. The 
pieces of angry geometry, without which no mixed show is nowadays 
complete, have this time been driven into corners, where they can 
almost be heard muttering beneath their pigment something about 
“artists of shame and of compromise.” For the merit, or as some 
may think the fault, of most of the pictures is that they are pleasant 
and refreshing to look at—though it may be admitted that many of 
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these landscapes, interiors and still-lifes look weak and commonplace 
beside such a masterpiece of impressionism as Claude Monet’s 
Le Pont-Neuf, which hangs in a place of honour and is under- 
standably “ not for sale.” The younger painters have also to compete 
against good examples of the work of Steer, Nicholson and Sickert, 
and against a finely conceived early Orpen that should be at once an 
encouragement to their better instincts and a warning of what may 
happen to a painter when he is seized in the grip of his own 
popularity. There is some interesting painting by Ruskin Spear, 
Duncan Grant, Raymond Coxon and Derek Hill; Karin Jonzen’s 
lerra-cottas deserve not to be taken for granted ; while an effective 
decoration by Ivon Hitchens and John Minton’s ugly but clever 
The Aquarium may perhaps be considered the farthest obser- 
vation posts to which one need advance in hot weather. The 
drawings by Sickert, Gwen John and Wyndham Lewis in tke 
entrance gallery should not be missed ; nor should Betty Swanwick’s 
fantasy of Louis Wain cats at a séance—it deserves a place at the 
humorous art exhibition in John Adam Street. 


A CHINESE PAINTING 
(Late Sung) 


Clarity ! This bird, this branch of pine, 

A gull-wing cloud above the cataract: 

The sure, calm balance of its space and line ; 
The colour come exact. 


The heart shows timeless in the unrippling mirror. 
But our scalded epoch shudders, leaving me 

To think of this: their time too had its horror, 
But the art came free. 


Did they find in the foam-creamed cliffs some cave 
Or through that turbulent drowning reach a deep 
Where they could not hear the virtual waters rave ; 
And yet not fall to sleep ? 


For with the silk’s soft texture and its light 
This dark-green branch, this red bird still unroll 
An unemphatic lesson to our fright: 
—Transcend the lethal Whole! 


—Those images of desert, dangerous seas 
Still come unbidden to an unfree pen: 
I seek instead that landscape’s calm, that tree’s, 
To fit this art for men. 
ROBERT CONQUEST. 





Crosswords—and wise words 


It is said that there are readers who take The Times 
solely for its Crossword Puzzle. Solely? Well, yes, 
perhaps. Yet it is surely possible that they also cast a 
glance at the Letters to the Editor, where gravity and wit 
so often meet. They May even scan the Foreign News 
and approve its dispassionate temper, or be beguiled by 
the First—as well as the Fourth—Leader. And it is con- 
ceivable that these Crossword addicts receive something 
of light and learning from the Special Article. 

From its front page * Personal” advertisements to its 
back page illustrations The Times is a fertile source of 
varied and intelligent interest. 
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IN my last notes I recorded a certain disappointment in a documen- 
tary feature about Holland, Men Against the Sea; and on its heels 
came another documentary, Journey to Malta, to prove the right 
way to do it. (By what contradictions, what contrasts does the 
B.B.C. work !) Whereas Holland had been all drama and declara- 
tion, Malta was allowed to speak with a quiet and intrusive voice ; 
and the programme was incalculably more persuasive. 


No Rhetoric 


Mr. John Pudney’s script (very well handled by Mr. W. P. Rilla) 
did somehow communicate its author’s intention—to convey a feeling 
of return to a place once visited in war-time. The journey itself, 
in a series of neat touches, gave a sensation of physical approach. 
Thereafter, the war-time past faded, and the Malta of the present 
emerged. There were, to be sure, some Mediterranean sounds, 
but no overlay of atmosphere; and the subject of the island’s 
reconstruction came into a kind of lucid life. No rhetoric here, and 
none of that dramatic kind of presentation which makes my own 
imagination play not so much on the intended scene as on the 
strained Adam’s apple and bulging eyeballs of the studio announcer. 
No rhetoric, but (in its well-chosen details) a lot of reality. I hate— 
I am not alone, surely ?—a radio that presumes I am half dead and 
have to be galvanised. If what is said is said with point, that is (I 
submit) enough. 


Romance versus Realism 

Of Success Story, which last week enthroned Miss Gertrude 
Lawrence, I suppose it is fair to say that the tithe was a warning 
to expect romance rather than realism. The theatrical excerpts, 
undoubtedly, will have had great charm for old buffers like myself— 
early songs by Miss Lawrence in the manner of a thoroughly worldly 
thrush, and the celebrated duologue with Mr. Noel Coward (Private 
Lives, Act I), and even the tea-table-and-afternoon-call-scene from 
Pygmalion ; though here are a character and scene which it is hard 
to claim that Miss Lawrence has made peculiarly and individually 
her own. However, there were these snatches of past pleasures, 
with the closing minutes of La Voix Humaine to give them weight ; 
and great fun they weie. 

Churl that I am, I could very easily (and in spite of the title) 
have done with something, sometimes, somewhere in the programme 
a little deeper, and even a little dingier. The whole affair was in the 
glossy magazine style, with its “triumphant first nights” and its 
raptly reverential use of phrases like “this very great actress ”"—a 
description one might possibly apply to one player in a generation, 
after a few months’ fasting and self-purification and prayer. One 
got no nearer to Miss Lawrence than, say, the first row of the stalls ; 
and, as she is clearly a person of the most ravishing characteristics, 
is this not a pity ? 


Cockaignually 

The fifty-fifth season of Promenade Concerts opened on Saturday, 
with Cockaigne and al] that. The tumultuous applause that shivered 
the air is our annual disproof that the English are reserved at their 
meeting with old friends. 


Antics and Atoms 


The indubitable oddity of the week was reserved for television. 
Dr. Daniel Q. Posin, of U.S.A., gave a talk on the working of the 
atomic bomb. Seeing that, by way of illustration, Dr. Posin clicked 
his teeth, clucked his tongue, chirruped, bounced and wiggled his 
fingers, it was not so much a talk as an adagio turn. For sheer 
verve and vitality it was unsurpassed ; and I cordially recommend 
our home-grown scientists to study Dr. Posin’s animal noises (or, 
in the circumstances, animal-mineral-vegetable noises) by way of 
aids to exposition. 


Moral ? 
Dr. Posin retained breath enough to point his own moral, which 
he did firmly: 
(a) The effects of an atom bomb on a human being are frightful ; 
(b) There is no defence against it ; 
(c) The only protection is “a system of world government.” 
This seems unexceptionable. The only doubt lingering in my 
mind is whether the television screen is the place for pointing a 
moral, of this kind, at all. But there is no doubt that Dr. Posin 
adorned the tale. LIONEL HALE. 
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UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


Sik,—A curious amount of ignorance seems still to prevail as to the origi 
of the doctrine of “unconditional surrender,” if one is to j tror 
the recent debate in the House of Commons. The facts are placed beyond 
dispute by Mr. Sherwood in The White House Papers of Harry Hopkins, 
Vol. II, pp. 692-4. Mr. Roosevelt conceived the idea and brought it out 
to everyone’s complete astonishment at a Press conference at Casablanca. 
In his own words “ the thought popped into my mind that they had called 
Grant “Old Unconditional Surrender’ and the next thing I knew I had 
said it.” But Mr. Sherwood does not accept that casual explanation of 
sO momentous an utterance. He quotes the President’s notes for the 
Press conference, in which it appears as his considered policy for dealing, 
not only with Germany, but also with Italy and Japan. Mr. Churchill 
was not consulted nor, as far as is known, was anyone else; but Mr. 
Sherwood has no doubt that the statement was “deeply deliberated.” 
He suggests various considerations which prompted it, and ascribes its 
timing “to the uproar over ‘ Darlan v. Peyrovton ’ and the liberal fears that 
this might indicate a willingness to make similar deals with a Goering in 
Germany or Matsuoka in Japan.” Controversy immediately broke out 
as to the wisdom of his policy, but the President “ refused all suggestions 
that he retract the statement or soften it and continued refusal to the day 
of his death.” 

Mr. Bevin blames “ unconditional surrender” for all our troubles in 
Germany. “It left us with a Germany without law, without a con- 
stitution, without a single person with whom we could deal, without a 
single institution to grapple with the situation.” But is the explanation 
really so simple? In the first place, as Mr. Sherwood drily observes, 
“it is a matter of record that the Italians and the Japanese were ready 
to accept unconditional surrender as soon as effective force was applied 
to their homelands.” The Germans did not. It was not Mr. Roosevelt 
that caused Hitler to hold out to the end. And had he not been a maniac, 
had he offered terms, would the Allies have agreed to treat with a country 
ruled by him under a Nazi constitution, with Nazi law and Nazi institu- 
tions, as the basis for reconstructing Germany? Presumably not. The 
only other alternative would have been the dethronement of Hitler by the 
Germans, as Mussolini was dethroned by the Italians, and the formation 
of some other German government, with which the Allies would have been 
willing to treat. Only the Germans could have done that. If the attempt 
to assassinate Hitler and to overthrow the Nazi régime had succeeded 
in 1944, the conspirators apparently intended to cpen negotiations in spite 
of “unconditional surrender,” as the Italians did. But they failed. The 
blame for the total collapse of Germany rests with Hitler and the Germans 
rather than with Mr. Roosevelt.—Yours faithfully, Haroitp BUTLER. 
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THE EDITOR 


THE DOCTORS’ REAL WORK 


Sir,—In this age of science and materialism it is indeed pitiful that the 
citizens of our country should be so misguided and misinformed on a 
subject of vital importance to everyone. That subject is health. I main- 
tain, Sir, that “ The Doctors’ Real Work” should first and foremost be 
the maintenance of health. This conception is nowhere evident in the 
many medical discussions which fill the columns of the Press. Quarrels 
on remuneration, discoveries of new and wonderful drugs, intricate 
researches in the histology and biochemistry of disease occupy the minds 
of doctors and patients and Government. 

The “ National Disease Service” is a monstrous hoax. It is founded on 
the following broad conceptions: (1) Ill health is a misfortune, dealt out 
by the hand of fate indiscriminately to the unlucky ones. (2) Hiness is 
cured by the doctor usually by the administration of a drug or other 
preparation. (3) A service should therefore consist of a highly organised 
grouping of doctors, hospitals, sanatoria and clinics, Of these conceptions 
(1) and (2) are absolutely false in so far as they apply to the majority of 
patients coming to the doctor’s consulting room. If this were. realised 
and remedied, the necessity for (3) would be greatly reduced, 

Whence, then, ill-health? Broadly speaking, the patients who come to 
my surgery are ill through two main causes. The first of these is mal- 
nutrition of the body, the second is unhappiness of mind. Drugs and 
injections, and even in some cases operations, do nothing to remedy these 
fundamental faults. I further maintain that both these causes are the 
direct result of the way of life of a highly industrialised society, whose 
processed foods leave the body starved of essential nutriments, and whose 
wrong sense of values has destroyed happiness and serenity in human 
relationships and caused millions to suffer from stress diseases and anxiety 
neurosis. The Government and people have seen fit to meet this problem 
by setting up ever-increasing numbers of hospitals and clinics, and by 
trying to train more and more doctors and dentists. It is as if a make 
of car were giving constant engine trouble and the public tried to remedy 
the fault by organising bigger and better repair shops, staffed by more and 
more technicians, instead of putting the thing right at the blue-print stage. 

The doctors’ real work should therefore be to study health and to guide 
the people and Government into a right way of life. A small start was 
made during the war, when, with the advent of rationing, priority in milk 
supply was given to nursing and expectant mothers. The result was a 
dramatic fall in infant mortality. Academic medicine, in its blind 
fractional research in pathology, has built up a vast series of water-tight 
departments and has turned a blind eye on the poor patient, as a living 
personality, whose illness is so often not a scientific problem but a human 
one. By all means let us have science. It is useless to give sympathy 
without testing the urine, but it is equally futile to order an operation 
without attempting to understand the emotional causes which have made 
the patient ill. 

Is there not something wrong when I can get, per week, on my breakfast 
plate, only a miserable slice of Canadian or Danish bacon, imported in 
exchange for the manufactured goods of some midland firm, when all 
the time the hill land around me is being overgrown by thistles and 
bracken, and many farms are standing empty, their steadings decaying, 
as the drift of the young men to the towns continues? Is there not 
something wrong when I see on‘a Highland croft a housewife buying 
from a van a tin marked “ Scotch Broth,” and a basket of highly coloured 
cakes and starchy cookies? Is there not something wrong when I see on 
the breakfast tables of my patients manufactured margarine and processed 
cornflakes, instead of good Scotch porridge and fresh butter and wheaten 
bread? Is it a wonder that we are becoming a race of constipated 
neurotics who vaunt as a great achievement a service which gives us 
free false teeth and irritant purgatives? Is it a wonder that the teeth of 
the children rot away and that their tonsils and adenoids begin to fester, 
when about fifty per cent. of mothers express unwillingness to carry out 
the fundamental natural process of breast feeding? 

Unless the Government and the people and the doctors realise that health 
is our inheritance and that it is we who-destroy it, the money of the 
people will continue to be poured out in providing a service, much of 
which could be rendered redundant if only we could learn to live.—I am, 
&c., Country Doctor, 

Perthshire. 
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THE REAL DOCKER 


S1r,—Having read carefully Mr. Mellish’s article, The Real Docker, 1 
formed the impression that the writer was relating facts confined to the 
London dock worker, with whom he is so intimate; surely he should 
have said so, as this omission leads. one to understand that the same 
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conditions, customs and traditions prevail in other ports. On the contrary 
they differ, and very widely so. Like Mr. Mellish, the present writer is 
the son of a docker ; furthermore he was himself a docker and must of 
course fully endorse his none-too-generous tribute to the type of man the 
docker is. 

The reference to the “ bad old days ” takes my memory back forty years 
to the South Wales docks when, as a young ganger, not only did 
I earn my living as a dock labourer, but earned enough golden sovereigns 
to pay my university fees and, at the same time, studied to gain a 
London University matriculation certificate. In this respect I was not 
alone ; others, with no bent for an academic career but thrifty and 
prudent, bought their houses and live in them today. All, more or less, 
had the same chance, and the “ raw deal” element—a term, in my view, 
much overworked—was non est. It was hard going, sometimes working 
forty hours at a stretch, but we elected to do it and ran the system 
ourselves and in our own way. 

As I reflect, and this I often do in the light of changed conditions, I 
must venture to put in a good word for those “bad old days” and say 
to Mr. Mellish, “ Let us be fair.” Several things appear to me as odd, 
though I must leave them undisputed ; for instance the system whereby 
the right to work passes on from father to son with little chance to 
the outsider ; that men will not readily go to work in a different wharf 
nor yet allow others to relieve them in the same ship’s hold. Never 
have I heard of wages being paid in a dockside pub or even at the close 
of a day’s work ; surely this was a local arrangement? Payment was 
always at 4 p.m. on Fridays and a “sub” on Saturday morning fo: 
those who wanted it. As for drinking beer during work and a six a.m. to 
eight a.m. concessional service in pubs, that is a surprise to me. 

I must hotly resent the assertion that the “field of literature ” 
of the dockers of “ many years ago” was just that of horse-racing and 
a weekly sensational newspaper. I recall with great pride the first-class 
brains and sterling character of several, and of one in particular, whose 
library would vie with that of most schoolmasters today. Yes, among 
them were local preachers, Sunday-school teachers, poets and craftsmen, 
athletes. musicians and singers of grand quality. Doubtless some London 
dockers of “many years ago” found an enjoyable field in the academic 
realms and smile today at what Mr. Mellish has to say about them. 
Finally, I have never known the dockers to be referred to as “the 
cloth cap crowd,” but I have heard the claim made that to become a 
docker is to ascend a necessary step towards the completion of one's 
education.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ACADEMICIAN. 


COPING WITH COMMUNISTS 


Sir.—Recent correspondents have advocated, if only by implication, 
the banning of the Communist Party in this country. However tempting 
this move may seem, it could scarcely be successful in practice. As 
Mr. Lyall points out. a large number of Communists are not even 
party members, and it is difficult to see how a legal definition could be 
drawn up, which would be effective without being too comprehensive. 
Any other result could only lead to indiscriminate attacks on the occupant 
of any post of responsibility or authority suspected of unduly progressive 
Jeanings. 
Democracy, to remain free, must take the risk implied in the existence 
© anti-democratic parties: it is of course justified in making individual 
prosecutions for illegal activities, and should be on the alert for doing so 
where such parties are concerned. But Mr. Gardner, if he is justified in 
suggesting revolution against a democratically elected Communist Govern- 
ment, cannot complain if Communists have already adopted this position 
themselves. If it is the Communist ethic to suppress free speech, it is 
inconsistent to attack them both for suppressing it where they have gained 
power, and also for intending to do so on the assumption of power 


elsewhere. 
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Of course a Communist Government is a remote possibility: in this 
fact lies the solution to the problem. As long as democracy retains a 
sense of responsibility, and uses its own institutions (i.e. trade union 
meetings) as often as and in comparable strength to its extremist 
opponents, there can be no undue danger from these foes. If democracy 
lacks the good sense to defend itself successfully with its own weapons 
and principles, then Mr. Gardner’s question is already answered, and 
democracy has exercised its right of committing suicide —Yours, &c., 

44 Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.8. Harvey R. COLE. 


AN AMERICAN RETURNS 


Sir.—I am an American returning to England after eleven years. I go 
back to pay my respects and to reaffirm my ancient allegiance. I shall 
first go into Westminster Abbey, the Cathedral of the Americans, and 
give thanks that Britain still lives and, through her, all that has flowed 
into my blood ‘rom the past. I shall return with a certain diffidence 
because of my tourist status. I shall not enjoy receiving privileges 
and considerations which are not extended to my friends in their homes. 
I shall realise, or I should not be going at all, that I shal] be a part of 
an important industry, the tourist trade. In that mood I shall spend 
dollars with double pleasure. In that mood I shall be afraid. 

In the several years I have lived in England, not as a tourist but as a 
householder, a neighbour and an equal, I have received courtesy based 
on friendship and mutual respect. If that basis has shifted and I feel 
myself to be a necessary but somewhat unwelcome import, I shall be 
wounded to the quick. Economic conferences on the subjects of tariffs, 
trade agreements and currency have nothing to do with me nor With the 
friends I shall meet again. Stupid, wilful, mischievous or subversive 
reporters and writers, who distort the news and poison the peace, have 
nothing to do with me. Frivolous poll-takers, whose delight is to spread 
discord or the appearance of discord between America and her British 
ally have nothing to do with me. 

I come as a guest, a paying guest to be sure, but I shall be governed 
by the rules obtaining between guest and host. I come as a relative, a 
distant branch of the family, whose reasons for setting up house in 
another country are a part of history. I come from a country which, 
by reason of geography, happened to be out of the path of bombers, 
but nevertheless a country deeply scarred through personal losses. It 
is forgotten sometimes that, although the bombers did not reach our 
shores, Our Men went out to meet them where they flew. I hope I shall 
not have to answer, “ Yes, we knew there was a war on.” 

There is an answer which I should like to make: “I realise that but for 
Britain and her valiant stand, the bells which rang for victory would 
have been tolling for the death of all that we have known as Anglo- 
American civilisation.” With that in mind uppermost, I shall return to 
England to say “ Thank you. Long live the King.”—Faithfully yours, 

Bray House, Kittery Point, Maine. MILDRED WASSON. 


RELIGION IN EAST EUROPE 


Sir,—May I respectfully suggest that, whatever our political approach 
may be, we should be wise to try to understand the real situation in 
Eastern Europe today? To say, as does the author of your leade1 
Cross or Sickle: “In the Soviet Union organised religion . . . has virtually 
ceased to exist,” is to betray an ignorance which is total. The Archbishop 
of York knows better and has said a good deal in public about the 
strength of the Russian Church. The World Council of Churches 
knows better, and rightly regrets the refusal of the Russian Church to 
iake part in its discussions. 

There was a time when Roman Catholicism was regarded in England, 
with some justice, as politically’ subversive. Savage penal Jaws were 
passed against the Catholics. Today the same kind of situation occurs 
in Eastern Europe, except that there are no penal laws. There are 
adjustments of the relations between Church and State. The results are, 
no doubt, far from perfect. But are we members of the Church of 
England well disposed for throwing stones ?—Yours, &c., 

116 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8. STANLEY G. Evans. 


ENOSIS 


Sir,—I did not seek to defend, only to explain, “ Enosis.” Its use as the 
name of a political movement for the unification of Cyprus and Greece has 
no doubt puzzled many who would have recognised its origin if it had 
been written “ Henosis.” But for official purposes Greek place-names, 
and in their train other words, are transliterated by a set of rules founded 
on the present pronunciation: and I suppose that Enosis, as the name 
of a modern political movement as distinct from any ancient usages 
which one may find in the dictionaries, has come within this system. I 
fully agree with Mr. R. W. Lyne, and do not want to see the system 
generally adopted, especiaily for English words (such as some of those he 
mentions) which are derived from ancient Greek: for most of us. who are 
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not Government officials living in Greek-speaking regions, think in terms 
of the written language. Mr. Lyne may be shocked, but the word for a 
health-office is, under this system, transliterated iyionomion ; so it’s even 
worse than he suggests: he will recognize it better as hygeionomeion. But 
it very fairly represents the modern pronunciation. 

Chaucer, it is true, wrote ypocras and ypocrite, and indeed Omer and 
Ector and Eleyne: but I do not suggest that we who are aware of our 
rough breathings should do likewise. We shall, however, need to accom- 
modate ourselves in speech in Greek-speaking lands if we wish to be 
understood.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Wituiam L. CUTTLE. 

Downing College, Cambridge. 


HEADMASTERS 


S1r,—“ Ex-assistant Master’s” proposal of a five-year tenure for head- 
masters fills me with horror. In my experience it takes at least a year, some- 
times two, for a new headmaster to learn his job. I have sometimes felt that 
no headmaster is really established until the last of his predecessor’s pupils 
has left. Of course much of the management of a school consists of 
day-to-day administration ; but the headmaster’s main work is a matter 
of long-term policy. If he knows that his appointment is for five years 
only, he will be discouraged from taking long views and building for 
the future, and will be conteat to become merely a competent administrator. 
Incapable headmasters can be removed. It is possible that some head- 
masters remain too long in one post. I have heard one very distinguished 
headmaster suggest ten years as the period in which a man’s best work 
is usually done, but many have served usefully for longer terms. I agree 
that there are many assistant masters who would make excellent heads, 
and that opportunities for premotion in the profession are not as numerous 
as could be wished; but a perpetual shuffling of headmasters in order to 
remedy this would not be in the best interests of the schools.—Yours 
faithfully, Ex-HEADMASTER. 


THE BATTLE OF SYDNEY STREET 


Sir,—Referring to your note in the Spectator of July 15th on the “ Battle 
of Sydney Street,” at which I was present, I can say that there was a 
universal belief that there were three men at the outset, including “ Peter 
the Painter.” I discussed it fully, at a later date, with Det. Sgt. Leeson, 
who was the first casualty (afterwards he recovered and became an inn- 
keeper at Henfield), but I cannot remember his actual assertion that one 
man escaped, though I think he probably did so assert. The yard at the 
back, where Leeson then was, was well guarded when the “ fight ” began, 
but it is possible that before it was fully light someone might have made 
his way off, possibly by getting up to the roof. It is difficult to see how 
anyone could have got out later on.—Yours very truly, 
21a, Montpelier Crescent, Brighton. (CANON) GILBERT ELLIOTT. 


RIFLES AT BISLEY 


S1r,—David James’s article, Ashburton Day, in the Spectator of July 15th, 
was welcome. Considering the popularity of rifle-shooting—which is 
much more widespread than the scanty references it has hitherto received 
in the Press might lead one to believe—it is surprising that its activities are 
not better reported, and reported by people who have intimate knowledge 
of it as a sport. Even in the excellent article referred to above, there is 
one curious error. Mr. James writes: “ Wimbledon has given place to 
Bisley ; the Hay was replaced by the Long Lee-Enfield, and the ‘ Navy 
5-groove ’ (both also muzzle-loaders), the Snider, the Martini-Henry (with 
a kick like a mule) and in 1897, the .303 magazine rifle.” 

The long Lee-Enfield was certainly a breech-loader and it immediately 
preceded the S.M.L.E., or short magazine Lee-Enfield, which we know 
today. What Mr. James meant was the “Long Enfield” which was a 
muzzle-loader and was converted by incorporation of the Snider breech 
action into the Snider. The name “Lee-Enfield” is derived from the 
combination of the Lee bolt action with the small bore Enfield barrel of 
.303, with five grooves, which replaced the original Lee-Metford magazine 
rifle which had seven grooves in the barrel. 

As one who used both a Snider and a Martini-Henry in the First Great 
War, I consider the kick of the latter is a flea-bite to that of the former. 
—Yours faithfully, H. M. STANLEY TURNER. 

The Haven, Brookwood, Surrey. 


POUGHER OF LEICESTER 


Sir,—Wisder has already supplied the details for which Mr. Mallalieu 

asks. A. D. Pougher died in 1926, and there is an account of his career 

in the 1927 edition (Part I, pp. 285-7), including a list of twenty-three 

further bowling feats. It also appears that he scored five centuries, all for 

Leicestershire, and visited Australia and South Africa once each.—Yours 

faithfully, W. W. MaAcLe ian. 
The Gatehouse, Furzie Close, Barton-on-Sea, Hants. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


As this year’s harvest opened so prosperously we heard with sadness of 
the death of Sir Rowland Biffen, the greatest perhaps of all benefactors 
to English corn. His creation of new varieties of wheat—first Little 
Joss and last Yeoman—gave the millers the quality of “ strength ” that zhey 
had previously found only, or chiefly, in Canadian wheat. Some of the 
Manitoba grains have an almost metallic shine, and in a good year these 
newer English wheats come only second. Sir Rowland had both the 
nicety of touch and the scientific insight necessary for the hybridiser, 
especially (as John Garton proved at an earlier date) in dealing with 
grasses—and all cereals are in essence grasses. His own garden in 
Cambridge, especially his rock garden, was always decorated with com- 
pletely new varieties of pkant—saxifrage and what not—that he had made 
by ingenious crossings. He not only made new wheats suitable for English 
farms ; he was an ardent believer in the capacity of this island to excel in 
grain-growing, partly on the ground that the ability to sow in autumn 
assured a stronger plant and higher yield than was possible on the average 
with a spring-sown plant. Those who complain of our climate are wont 
to forget this Inestimable quality. 
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Mendel’s Followers 


Awhile ago, by an arrangement between the universities, it was agreed 
that Oxford should concentrate on the economic side, and Cambridge on 
the scientific ; and the division of interests was fruitful. Mr. Orwin became 
a recognised leader in the economics of farming at Oxford, and the 
Cambridge Mendelians—with Biffen and, on the biological side, Punnett as 
conspicuous stars. The rediscovery of the old Austrian abbé’s experiments 
with sweet peas continues to bring new results both in pure and applied 
science. ‘The Russians, I believe, still hope to make a perennia] wheat 
of great hardiness by crossing farm wheats with the grass generally 
anathematised under the name of “twitch” in one of its various forms 


Honey Colour 


Last week some 20 Ib. of run honey was taken from a hive in my 
garden. It is excellent honey but dark almost to the point of blackness 
in the jar. A good deal of this year’s honey is, I believe, more than 
usually dark ; and the bee-masters are not sure of the reason. Perhaps the 
most general theory is that jn the dry period the bees converted the 
so called honey-dew into real honey. The trees, especially the oaks, 
were shiny after this too prettily-named secretion of the aphis. If so the 
bees had the power and skill to give it the virtue of the true nectar (not 
honey) from the flowers. 

Incidentally, I noticed during this week’s reading that several bee- 
keepers discovered almost simultaneously that soya-bean flour is perfectly 
designed, as other flour is not, to provide the bees with a rich food early 
in the season. If you put spoonfuls into a crocus cup the bees will clean 
it up in no time! 


Melanistic Theories 


On the subject of melanism and black rabbits, letters from Ireland 
assure me that it is a general belief that black rabbits, with white marks 
on the cheek, are the product of a black cat and a rabbit. It is a strange 
superstition. A mild parallel in Britain is that the darker form of the 
grey squirrel, which is seasonal as well as hereditery, is the result of a 
cross with the brown squirrel. There is no evidence whatever that such 
a cross takes place. In regard to the grey squirrel, Mr. Eric Parker, once 
editor of the Field, is collecting detailed information about its habits, 
as he considers it a general danger. One neighbour of mine complains 
that it skips along the top of the wall of his garden and eats his peaches 
before they are fully ripe. It is, I think, not generally remembered that 
Buffon years ago described its raids on the corn in America. My chief 
complaint is that no nest is safe from it. 


In the Garden 


One of the present activities in my garden is the rooting up of 
alstrumeria. ‘This lily is a favourite of mine, but in its more common 
form (the newer colours are much less rampant) it spreads outrageously, 
like some other otherwise desirable plants such as evening primrose and 
several veronicas. Valerian and foxglove are in this class, but are too 
popular, the one with butterflies, the other with bumble-bees, to be 
destroyed wholesale. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Two Shakespeares 


12s. 6d.) 
(Carroll and Nicholson. 





Shakespeare. By Ivor Brown. (Collins. 
A Life of Shakespeare. By Hesketh Pearson. 
9s. 6d.) 

SHAKESPEARE’S devotees, Mr. Brown tells us, “have naturally seen 
their paragon as they want him; that is, in the likeness of them- 
selves.” The Brown Shakespeare is no exception. He has a love 
of words, like the author of A Word in Your Ear, a passion for the 
theatre, like a certain well-known dramatic critic, a dislike of 
pedagogues, and a proleptic hatred of bureaucrats. He is, politically, 
a middle-of-the-road, man, a born reader cf the Observer—in fact 
a man who would hail Mr. Brown as a brother. But the comparison 
must not be pushed too far, because Mr. Brown believes that “ one 
must be, at least to some extent, a fellow-traveller of the scamps and 
the sensualists to be a complete Shakespearean.” 

In drawing his portrait Mr. Brown avoids the two extremes—the 
Lee Shakespeare, that solid, industrious, respectablee disciple of 
Smiles, writing sonnets for hard cash, and the Frank Harris Shake- 
speare, the sex-ridden, neurotic insomniac. The Brown Shakespeare, 
after carrying on with two girls at the same time, is forced into a 
hasty marriage. He is anxious to repair the family fortunes, and is 
therefore compelled to give the public what it wants, within limits ; 
but the sonnets express a genuine friendship for Southampton and 
a tortured love for an anonymous and promiscuous brunette. The 
link between the two halves of his personality is the theatre, and here 
Mr. Brown speaks with authority 

Shakespeare, for him, is not the great poet who condescended 
to write for the theatre, and who was prevented from becoming a 
great artist by the barbarous taste of the age, but rather an actor- 
producer-playwright-sharer who drew inspiration from the conditions 
of the theatre, even if his plays had to be cut and adapted for 
particular occasions. Mr. Brown argues persuasively that there were 
three factors governing the development of Shakespeare’s work. 

“He wrote for himself, as a professional theatre-worker with an 
eye to a competence: he wrote for a ‘cry of players’ with whom he 
was associated, in friendship and finance, from first to last: and he 
wrote as a man of feeling, intensely susceptible to beauty, to passion 
and to Nature, easily and overwhelmingly horrified by the bestiality 
of man, and yet easily restored to calm and happiness by ‘a fancy 
from a flower-bell ’.” 

Admittedly this theatrical Shakespeare, presented in a vigorous and 
attractive way by Mr. Brown, is nearer to the real Shakespeare than 
those images created by people who seldom enter a playhouse. But 
here and there one gets the uneasy feeling that Mr. Brown is thinking 
of Shakespeare as a sort of Elizabethan Noel Coward, possessing an 
added power of. producing great poetry—“ the hand of glory,” as 
Mr. Brown calls it—but turning out a Bitter Sweet or a Cavalcade 
when the public were tired of The Vortex or Post Mortem. 

It is difficult to believe that Shakespeare was always following, 
gather than setting, the fashion, and that he turned from tragedy -to 
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romance because of the popularity of such plays as Philaster. Mc. 
Brown, indeed, wants to have it both ways ; for at times he seems to 
subscribe to the romantic view that Romeo and Juliet failed as a 
tragedy because Shakespeare was feeling too cheerful, and that the 
great tragedies succeeded because he was now adequately gloomy. 
Yet Hamlet may have been written at the same time as Twelfth 
Night ; and, as the most successful poetic dramatist of our time has 
said, the greater the poet the wider is the gulf between the heart thar 
suffers and the mind that creates. Shakespeare suffered, of course ; 
but King Lear may well have been the expression of emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity. 

The dangers of seeking too close a link betwen the life and the 
works can be seen from the way Mr. Brown assumes that Cleopatra 
was a portrait of the Dark Lady of the Sonnets. Perhaps she was ; 
and perhaps, as Mr. Brown believes, the Dark Lady was by that 
time dead. But Shakespeare’s Cleopatra is manifestly derived mainly 
from Plutarch ; and one passage in the play about angling, which to 
Mr. Brown “ has the strong stamp of personal reminiscence,” is based 
on a passage in North’s translation, including even the reference to 
the diver who put “some old salt-fish” upon Antony’s hook. An- 
other example of the dangers involved is afforded by Mr. Brown’s 
approving quotation of Caroline Spurgeon, who believed that 
Shakespeare “was fair and flushed easily,” merely because he often 
described the blushing of his characters. 

Mr. Brown is rash to deduce from what was probably a scribal 
error that Shakespeare procured a licence to marry Anne Whateley 
only a day before a special licence was obtained for him to marry 
Anne Hathaway. As a Balliol man, Mr. Brown should not have 
spoken of Shakespeare’s son-in-law as a Cambridge man. On some 
matters Mr. Brown is old-fashioned. He sticks to the old date of 
Doctor Faustus. He uses the word “nasty” in connection with 
Venus and Adonis ; his opinion of Love’s Labour’s Lost is so low 
that he cheerfully allows that Shakespeare may only have revised a 
draft by some noble lord ; and he finds disgust, rather than charity, 
in Measure for Measure. Claudio’s fear of death, he believes, 
“strikes to the icy core of pessimism”; but in the character it 
exhibits surely a healthy love of life. 

In spite, however, of the criticisms that may be made of Mr. 
Brown’s book, and in spite of defects which are inseparable from this 
kind of imaginative reconstruction, he does succeed in making his 
hero a plausible human being, and his book is readable, racy and 
full of gusto. Mr. Brown is not above a pun, or a glance at present- 
day rationing. He radiates prejudices, which do not offend because 
he knows them for what they are. The book will be deservedly 
popular with the general reader, and the specialist will enjoy quarrel- 
ling with the author. 

Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s Life appeared originally as a Penguin 
seven years ago. The new library edition is handsomely produced, 
and it contains an appendix giving a thirty-eight page anthology of 
Mr. Pearson’s favourite lines. The lively biography, more or less 
unchanged, is a reasonable blend of fact and conjecture. Mr. 
Pearson’s poet is bitterer than Mr. Brown’s; he is very much 
“ weather-beaten in the Sea of this World ” (to use Greville’s phrase) 
and in his retirement excessively touchy. Mr. Pearson, formerly an 
actor, shares Mr. Brown’s contempt for dons ; and they both under- 
value the plays of the last period. It is a pity that Mr. Pearson did 
not take the opportunity of revising his book, as some of his state- 
ments are difficult to justify. He declares that Shakespeare’s 


“knowledge of the Bible was mostly confined to the first book of 
the Old Testament and to the first book of the New Testament, 
and even to the first four chapters of Genesis and the first seven of 
St. Matthew. Further, that his familiarity with the fifteen books of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses did not extend beyond the first and second, 
and that he knew the first better than the second.” 


This sounds very circumstantial, but it is totally untrue. Shake- 
speare exhibits knowledge of almost every book in the Old and New 
Testaments ; he was acquainted with both the Bishops’ and the 
Geneva versions, and he used the latter version increasingly in his 
later plays. He had certainly read the last book of the Metamor- 
phoses, as he echoes it in the Sonnets and in Hamlet. Mr. Pearson 
declares that both the Biblical and the Ovidian references appear 
less frequently in the later plays ; but it so happens that Shakespeare’s 
longest borrowing from Ovid comes in one 6f his last plays, and jit 
is one of the few borrowings that certainly exhibit a knowledge of 
the original as well as of Golding’s translation. Shakespeare was 
an artist and not a scholar; but Mr. Pearson so hates pedagogues 
that he will not allow Shakespeare the knowledge he did actually 
have. KENNETH Mor. 
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LINE ON 
GINGER 


by 
Robin Maugham 


7s."6d. net. 


A new story confirming the promise 
shown in THE SERVANT, of which 
the New York Times said: “A 
masterpiece of writing, a minor work 
of art . . . skill and speed that the 
author’s uncle might envy.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL 
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ROSITA FORBES 
Appointment in the Sun 


“ The writer of this volume has not only been a great and, 
perhaps unrivalled traveller—but also she is a_ distinct 
personality. She has met an almost inconceivable number of 
interesting and distinguished people, crowned heads, diplo- 
mats—many of them schemers—authors and artists, who 
appear on occasion to have confided their hopes and aspira- 
tions to her with an amazing frankness.” So said The Queen 
in reviewing the first part of her two-volume autobiography 
which Rosita Forbes has now condensed into the compass of 
this one big volume of world-wide travel and adventure. 
484 pp. Demy 8vo. 45 illustrations. 21s. net. 


READY AUGUST 18th 


ESSAYS ON GOETHE 
edited by WILLIAM ROSE 


A symposium of essays written to commemorate the bi- 
centenary of Goethe’s birth, by HUMPHRY TREVELYAN, 
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Autobiography of a Trappist 


Elected Silence. By Thomas Merton. (Hollis and Carter. 15s.) 


Owen Merton, the father of the author of this unusual auto- 
biography, was a distinguished water-colour painter, a New Zealander 
by birth, who died in London in 1931 at the age of forty-three ; 
Sir Michael Sadler wrote in The Times of his “fine talent and 
generous nature ” and of his “ subtle and sensitive art.” The death 
of his father left Thomas Merton an orphan, for his American 
mother, also an artist and a lady of Quaker sympathies, had pre- 
deceased her husband. The boy had been born in France, where 
he lived for many years; but much of his boyhood and youth 
was spent with his American grandparents, the grandfather a some- 
what vague Protestant, the grandmother apparently a Christian 
Scientist (“I suppose this was the closest she got to religion,” the 
author remarks bitterly). From early days he showed a tendency 
towards religious mysticism ; at the age of four he had “a deep 
and serious urge to adore the gas-light in the kitchen, with no 
little ritualistic veneration”; a year or so later he was looking up 
into the sky and taking it into his head “to worship one of the 
clouds.” The family background left Thomas Merton emotionally 
repressed and dissatisfied. He was entirely out of sympathy with 
Protestantism (a Strasbourg Professor was “one of the few 
Protestants I have ever met who struck me as being at all holy”), 
and it was his misfortune to have to spend part of his youth in 
England. Punch is “that dreary magazine” ; Cambridge, where he 
passed a year as an undergraudate, he found “ dark, sinister” ; and 
he seems to have been only really happy in a congenial household 
where he was encouraged “to make fun of English middle-class 
notions and ideals.” Even in 1940-41 our “ green and pleasant land ” 
fails to earn an affectionate remark from Thomas Merton ; though 
he did come profoundly under the influence of one Englishman, 
William Blake. 

Thomas Merton is now, at thirty-four, “Father Louis” of the 
Trappist monastery of Gethsemani in Kentucky. This book is his 
autobiography and explains his progress thither in great detail. It 
is a long book running to 375 pages, and it is written in roughly 
alternating sections of straightforward autobiography and of mystical, 
highly emotional religious experience. The plain narrative is set 
down in matter-of-fact language and contains much that is trivial 
and incidental and—to be candid—not particularly interesting. But 
when he is recording his religious experiences—and I must emphasise 
that the whole purpose of the book, which is brilliantly fulfilled, is 
to show the development and flowering of his spiritual personality— 
then Thomas Merton writes not only with great insight but in vivid, 
evocative prose. The story that he tells is, up to a point, a fairly 
usual story of the development of a talented, poetic young man. He 
read D. H. Lawrence and James Joyce, smoked and drank quite a 
lot, played jazz records on his gramophone, suffered from toothache 
and adolescent love, flirted with Communism, and had some success 
as a journalist. Whether he was any more wicked than this does 
not appear ; but what is more unusual is that he acquired a strong 
sense of his own wickedness and of his personal responsibility for the 
state of the world, At the time of his baptism into the Roman 
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Catholic Church he looked back on “twenty-three black years of 
sin” ; the war of 1939, he felt, was “what I had earned for myself 
and the world.” 

Baptism did not put an end to his inner conflicts. There were 
doubts and setbacks, worries over whether he had a vocation for 
teaching, for the priesthood, for the monastery, or for this or that 
religious order. To laymen the accounts of successive ecstasies and 
despondencies may seem repetitive and even a little wearisome ; 
indeed the book might have gained by some compression ; but we 
are carried onward by the writer’s sincerity and by the sweep and 


purpose of his theme. The concluding chapters describing his life - 


among the Trappists (an incarceration less forbidding than many 
people would imagine) are among the most moving in the book, 
saddened as they are by the death of a beloved younger brother. 
Merton felt himself fulfilled at last ; he came to see the monastery 
church, the fount of. prayer, as “the real capital of the country. . 
the centre of all the vitality that is in America.” 

On the dust-cover Elected Silence is commended in high terms by 
two Roman Catholic novelists over a background of lighted altar 
candles. But the book deserves to find many readers outside the 
Roman Church; indeed it has already become a best-seller in 
America under the title Seven Storey Mountain. Not everyone is 
called to the cloister, but it can do no one any harm to consider 
whether he is living the life in which he can give the best service 
to his fellow men. I am sure that many whose emotions are 
geared to lower levels of intensity, or whose consciences have led 
them to other faiths and philosophies, will gain from reading the 
autobiography of Thomas Merton. Derek Hupson. 


The Unfinished Campaign 


The Peaceful Revolution. Speeches by Herbert Morrison. (Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Most collected speeches, particularly those of Cabinet Ministers, 
deserve their place in the box-room side by side with Whitaker’s 
Almanack for 1903. The gibe, the squabble and the topical allusion 
do not travel well through time. Yet you have only to hear a 
Member of Parliament licking his lips over his latest speech to 
realise what self-denial he must exercise in order not to transmit at 
least a flagon of his speeches to posterity. If The Peaceful Revolu- 
tion is worth keeping in bound form, it is not that Morrison, like 
other politicians, has not made a large number of speeches for which 
Hansard and the newspaper files are the true repository. Both 
during and since the war Morrison has been unique among Ministers 
and M.P.s in setting out his ideas on politics and economics in 
speeches which could be related to each other as consequent 
chapters The Peaceful Revolution is the most important document 
on social democracy which has been published in Britain since 1945. 

The significance of these speeches is that they express the victory 
of the pragmatists over the doctrinaires in the Labour Party. Ever 
since the party was formed, its theorists have tried to adapt it to a 
philosophy. Marxism gained rapid favour because it purported to 
give a complete and satisfying explanation of the economic struggle 
which was part of the Labour movement’s battle for justice. Morrison 
rejected Marxism when he was still in his "teens. In The Peaceful 
Revolution words like “decency,” “kindliness,” “tolerance” and 
“common sense” keep recurring. They are the key-words of his 
empirical Socialism which, founded on ethical and moral values, 
seeks to advance mankind by gradual change. Few people will be 
able to read these speeches without realising that Morrison, who 
might have seemed at one time to be the last of the H. G. Wells 
young men dreaming in a grocer’s shop of a perfectible society, has 
in fact been a dominant influence in creating the current mood in 
the Labour Party of faith, despite a wide-spread cynicism, in 
human progress. 

A Marxist might say of his speech on “ The Socialist Principle ” 
that his warning to the Lords (and the party’s later action) was a 
stage towards a synthesis of the Lords-Commons conflict whereby 
the Second Chamber, modified in its powers, might still function. 
Morrison himself would rather interpret the reform of the Lords 
as part of the organic process of British constitutional development 
which more than once has been speeded-up by revolution. But if 
anyone in the Conservative Central Office is looking for blood or 
even a violent phrase, he will not find it in this book. The essence 
of a constitutionalist is to be fair, to believe in law and to like 
tradition. Morrison’s respect for law is unbounded ; his sense of 
fairness is exceptional ; and his feeling for tradition is nice. He likes 
traditional forms to be useful; if not useful, decorative ; if neither 
useful nor decorative but hindering, abolished. His lecture to the 
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Fabians on “ The Labour Party of the Future ” emphasises the need 
for better Parliamentary procedure Let the Speaker march with 
his escorts; let the Mace be put on the Table; let Parliament 
assemble with peers in miniver ; let all the trumpets sound, he says 
in effect. But let us shape our procedure to our tasks. That is the 
way that Parliament can bring about great and revolutionary reforms 
in peace, when in other countries such change can only come by 
bludgeon and revolver. 

For Morrison politics remain the art of the practical. His book 
falls naturally, therefore, into two parts, the plan and the instruments. 
In his speeches on the plan ‘you can detect the consistency of his 
Socialist beliefs. Long ago, at the Leicester Conference in 1932, he 
fought, and was defeated by, the near-Syndicalists in the party, who 
wanted direct-worker representation on the boards of nationalised 
industry. But it was his conception of boards representative of the 
whole public that was adopted in the Government’s plan, despite 
echoes of the old argument still heard at trade-union conferences. 
Just as he never had any sympathy with political theorists who 
wanted to prepare a world constitution before they knew how their 
parish was run, so he could never accept the case of those who 
wanted “ workers’ control” without knowing how their trade-union 
branch was organised ; or, if they did, what experience and public 
responsibility are required for the management of national under- 
takings. 

The Peaceful Revolution appears at a moment when the Labour 
Party is taking its bearings. Can British social democracy look 
forward to a new journey, encouraged by vigorous and still valid 
ideas? Or will it spin in bewilderment, like German social democracy 
before the war, till it collapses exhausted ? Morrison’s book, 
forward-looking and inspiring, constitutes a confident claim that 
the Labour Party still has the vital reserves to advance in its still 
unfinished campaign to liberate men from inequality, insecurity 
and want. Maurice EDELMAN. 


West Indian Hero 


Black Liberator: The Life of Toussaint Louverture. By Stephen 
Alexis. Translated by William Stirling. (Benn. 18s.) 
TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE rose to supremacy at the end of the 
eighteenth century in the western half of the island of Hispaniola. 
His native country, which was then a French colony, is the modern 
Republic of Haiti, and M. Alexis, the author of this enthralling account 
of the great West India Negro hero, was, as recently as 1946, Haitian 
Minister in London. When the French Revolution touched off the 
revolt of the Negro slaves in Haiti, Toussaint, a pure Negro born in 
slavery, became the first member of his race outside Africa to display 
political and military qualities of the highest order. M. Alexis avoids 
the mistake, made by other biographers of Toussaint, of exaggerating 
either the importance of the West Indian struggle or Toussaint’s 
moral stature. Toussaint was a ruthless and fearless zealot whose 
life was dedicated to the dream of redeeming his fellow-Negroes 
from ignominy. His personality, as M. Alexis admits, was unattrac- 
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tive, and although he was capable of great generosity he was ready 
to commit any crime which helped him to achieve his end. 

Haiti at the end of the eighteenth century was fabulously 
prosperous. Its trade turnover, based on its tropical products, 
represented no less than two-thirds of the overseas trade of France. 
The great plantation-owners lived lives of ease and splendour, but 
man’s inhumanity to man was nowhere more unpleasantly illustrated 
than in the treatment of their Negro slaves. M. Alexis gives a 
sober account of some of the tortures which were employed as a 
routine method of keeping the slaves under control. Toussaint, 
exceptionally, was owned by a humane master. He was educated 
by Jesuits and he made good use of this rare advantage. Toussaint 
learned from the Jesuits a sense of the value of asceticism. He also 
learned the meaning of religious discipline which, when he achieved 
power, he sought to translate into secular law through the medium 
of his “ Code de Travail.” At times, like other dictators, he seemed 
to be attempting a Messianic réle. M. Alexis attributes Toussaint’s 
lust for power to an alleged descent from a line of African kings. 
But he gives no reason for discarding the more generally held 
belief that Toussaint was, in fact, the son of that Pierre Baptiste 
whom M. Alexis calls his godfather, and who worked at the Jesuit 
hospital. The point is not, perhaps, important, but certainly 
Toussaint at all times displayed a dignity and modesty which were 
worthy of a noble ancestry. He had every excuse for taking an 
extremely pessimistic view of human nature. 

In the course of this dramatic and moving book M. Alexis brings 
out clearly the tragic aspect of Toussaint’s struggie to realise in 
himself the proof of Negro perfectibility: “Hence no temporary 
satisfaction could ever appease him, and his triumphs, in peace as 
in war, left him dissatisfied.” His personal achievement, if only 
in attaining the ranks of General in the French army and Governor 
in the Colonial Administration, was stupendous in a country which 
accepted the appearance of Negro inferiority as an article of faith. 
The importance of Toussaint’s career is that he showed for. the first 
time that a member of the Negro race, born in ignominious slavery, 
was as capable as anyone else of high moral as well as physical 
adventure. He committed many crimes, but there was about him 
an elemental greatness, and before he fell he had forged a nation 
out of his spiritual torment. 

Despite the publishers’ claim that this book contains “ much 
hitherto unpublished material,” it must be said that it does not 
appear to add anything substantial to our knowledge of Toussaint. 
It would have been well to draw attention specifically, in the form 
of notes or appendixes, to the new material. The translation is made 
from a French text which has not yet been published. The English 
text is stated to have been considerably reduced in length by the 
omission, with the author’s consent, of many of his reflections on 
Toussaint and the destiny of the Negro race. It seems likely that 
some historical matter dealing with the early history of Hispaniola 
has also been sacrificed. The reflections of so distinguished a Negro 
as M. Alexis would, of course, have been very interesting, even if 
they delayed the narrative. It would, however, be churlish to com- 
plain when the fare provided for the general reader is so palatable. 
This book affords the best account of Toussaint’s career which has 
yet appeared in English. It is a minor blemish that the two maps 
of Hispaniola which are inserted as end papers indicate no scale and 
no political boundaries. But they serve their purpose, and Mr. 
William Stirling’s translation, which cannot be checked against the 
original, reads very well. PuHILtip MAGNus. 


1798 in Retrospect 


Carlow in °98: The Autobiography of William Farrell of Carlow 
Edited by Roger J. McHugh. (Browne and Nolan, The Richview 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 

HISTORIANS, even more than the general reader, have cause to be 
grateful to Mr. McHugh and the publishers for producing this book. 
No comprehensive, or even objective, work has yet been written on 
the origin, activities and results of the Society of the United Irish- 
men. Some day such a history will be undertaken. Dr. Madden’s 
famous Lives will supply fundamental material. This will be 
augmented and corrected by the published work of those scholars 
who have specialised in certain aspects of this revolutionary move- 
ment. These latter studies have been chiefly of regional or 
biographical character. To such material must be added the subject 
of this notice. 

William Farrell was a Carlowman. He was a saddler whose delight 
was the “ Iliad.” As an athlete he had won some distinction. In 1798, 
greedy to add to this esteem, he became a sworn member of the 
Society of United Irishmen. He was soon elected a minor official. 
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The self-importance consequent to this advancement made him 
happy even though misgivings came. So long, however, as his 
membership entailed no more than stealthy meetings, resolutions on 
the brotherhood of man, and all the titillating secrecy of intrigue, 
his heart was light. But when came a murmur of arms it beat to 
another rhythm. For William Farrell was a careful man ; indeed, 
he possessed such excess of prudence that if it was not for his 
unswerving loyalty to his friends there would have been earned for 
his caution a harsher description. This characteristic gives special 
weight to his records. 

His Nemesis could no more have been avoided than delayed. 
Troops were commissioned to harry with martial law the townsmen 
of Carlow. All Ireland felt the force of power-politics. Pitt’s policy 
was to drive nascent rebellion to premature expression. The United 
Men’s executive in Dublin ordered its members to arm in defence. 
William Farrell refused to obey. This book, written some forty 
years after the conflict, is his apologia. Its querulous tone, its bitter- 
ness towards those of his countrymen who chose the more heroic 
if less prudent course, is an indication of his unrest of spirit. One 
senses that to him life had become tainted because he had not died. 

And Farrell was no uninformed fool. He knew (his memoir dis- 
closes) that Britain’s interest in Ireland was exclusively financial and 
strategic ; he knew that Pitt had not forgotten Grattan’s success in 
securing legislative independence by threat of Charlemont’s Volun- 
teers ; he knew that Grattan had promised enfranchisement to the 
Irish helots; he knew that such liberalism would sever Ireland’s 
political connection with Britain ; he knew that this revolt was forced 
to untimely vitality in order to supply a reason for Pitt’s antidote— 
the Act of Union. But, seeing no personal implication in these 
matters of State policy, and having small confidence in his organisa- 
tion because of the discordant elements of which it was composed, 
Farrell remained prudent but not unpunished. He was arrested and 
imprisoned. He was all but hanged for his membership of the United 
Society. His non-participation in the armed revolt together with the 
influence of his friends saved his life. 

Most of Farrell’s memoir is given over to descriptions of authorised 
arson, of the floggings, stranglings, imprisonments, transportations 
and hangings which he witnessed in Carlow. He earns respect by 
his stubborn refusal in face of death to act traitorously to any man. 
Nearly fifty years later he died a gatekeeper to Carlow Lunatic 
Asylum. GeorceE A. LITTLE. 


Americans in Russia 
A Russian Journal. By John Steinbeck and Robert Capa. (Heinemann. 


21s.) 
In these days, when the Russian obsession for secrecy has reached 
such a pitch that Pravda itself is on occasions withdrawn from foreign 
circulation, any book, however superficial, from an actual observer 
of that enigmatic country has a value out of all proportion to its 
intrinsic merits. A Russian Fournal, by John Steinbeck, illustrated 
with photographs taken on the spot by Robert Capa, can be 
forgiven on these grounds alone for the thinness of its contents, but, 
in addition, it gives us an opportunity to understand something of 
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the bewilderment which is the chief impression produced by Soviet 
Russia on two well-known and perhaps typical Americans during 
their first visit to the U.S.S.R. 

Before the war an important weapon in the armoury of the 
Propaganda and Agitation Directorate of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party for conveying to a sceptical world the desired 
impression of the Soviet Utopia was the “ Intourist” organisation, 
which catered efficiently for the needs of foreigners visiting the Soviet 
Union. Since 1945, however, the system has for various reasons 
remained in abeyance. It may be that in John Steinbeck the Russians 
saw a useful means of cutting their Intourist propaganda losses at 
second-hand, so to speak, and it can only have been some such 
consideration as this which impelled them to give an entry visa 
at the same time to the photographer, Robert Capa, with a mountain 
of films and equipment. Their choice of men, and the final 
outcome, should be sufficient proof, if proof were needed, that the 
Russians have lost none of the skill in such matters that has served 
them so well since the days of “Tsar Boris” Godunov. 

It is tiresome, but inevitable in the circumstances, that even in 
a book of 200 pages, covering six weeks and many thousands of miles 
of travelling through Russia, far too much space is taken up by 
“padding.” It is equally irritating to have names such as 
“ Svietlana” americanised into “ Sweet Lana,” and this is typical 
of a jarring facetiousness which extends throughout the book but 
which may, of course, be due simply to the author’s inward realisation 
of his lack of any real comprehension of a great and ancient race. 
How else could John Steinbeck have written as he does about the 
world-famous Lavra and*Cathedral of St. Sophia in Kiev, and have 
coupled his few lines on one of the greatest of Russia’s war tragedies 
with remarks like this of Capa’s, “ All good churches are gloomy. 
That’s what makes them good”? John Steinbeck found the Sword 
of Stalingrad “a little absurd in the poverty of its imagination,” 
and it is to be hoped that the ladies of Coventry will disregard his 
reference to “the tablecloth with the embroidered names of fifteen 
hundred women in a small British town.” But when the Georgian 
queen Tamara is compared with “the fairy queens of the world, 
like Elizabeth, and Catherine of Aragon and Eleanor of Aquitaine,” 
one may be forgiven for wishing that some of John Steinbeck’s 
“borscht” [sic] had disagreed with him. However, the Russians 
have time-honoured methods of coping with Western philistines, 
and the description of their final departure from Tiflis airport is a 
joy to read, and the best thing in the book. 

The authors (for Robert Capa has contributed a short chapter 
and all the illustrations) were able in six weeks to cover an itinerary 
which included Moscow, Kiev, Moscow, Stalingrad, Moscow, Tiflis 
and back again to Moscow, with a train trip from Tiflis to Batum 
thrown in. The whole period was spent under the auspices of 
V.O.K.S., the Soviet Society for Cultural Relations, and it was an 
inevitable consequence of the peculiarities of the Russian air- 
transport system that most of their time should have been spent in 
the Russian capital. Within their limitations they have faithfully 
recorded what they saw and heard, and many of Robert Capa’s 
photographs are excellent. It was only when they had suffered the 
full impact of Georgian and Ukrainian hospitality that honesty 
impelled them to record: “We had the feeling that we were not 
seeing things sharply any more,” and it is perhaps for this reason 
that they could not do full justice to the celebrations in honour of 
Moscow’s three-hundredth anniversary, nor to the invitation to the 
Kremlin with which they were honoured before they left. And as 
they were ushered dazedly into their final aeroplane they came to 
this conclusion “ We found, as we had suspected, that the Russian 
people are people, and as with other people, that they are very 
nice.” Most of us who have had the same experience will agree 
with them. RICHARD CHANCELLOR. 


The Rise of the Canteen 


The Food of the People. The History of Industrial Feeding. By 
Sir Noel Curtis-Bennett, with a Preface by Lord Woolton. (Faber. 
16s.) 

It is difficult to realise that there are people living today who escaped 

by only a few years the fate of those poor wretches who as “ parish 

apprentices” were dragged off at the age of five, six or seven to 
toil until they died from overwork or starvanon in the mills or 
mines. Here and there a human being, a Richard Arkwright, a Sam 

Oldknow, a Robert Owen, tried to improve the conditions of work 

for factory hands in general and children in particular, but the pass- 

ing of the “hungry forties” did not see the end of the struggle 
between the children and the pigs for the contents of the swill tub. 
The author of this volume, assisted by Mr. Ronald Ogden, who 
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154 THE 
contributed much of the historical research, has traced a great deal 
of information about the provision of food and meals for industria! 
workers, from the early days of guilds and apprentices up to modern 
times. Some very interesting examples are drawn from the past, 
outstanding being the factory of John Winchcombe of Newbury, at 
which, if one believes a sixteenth-century rhymed description of 1, 
no less than 1,000 hands were employed and given good meals 
But, in general, a recognition of the part played by the provision 
of meals in factory welfare was exceptional until the present century 
had opened. Even then progress would have been much slower 
had it not been for the two world wars. Each of them, necessitating 
an all-out drive for production, called for a greatly increased pro- 
vision of factory canteens and canteen meals. Today this country 
leads the world in this respect. 

An interesting and curious collection of historical records is brought 
together in these pages. The reviewer noticed, in reading what has 
been traced about the food given to apprentices in Tudor times, no 
reference to any kind of order or statute forbidding the craftsman to 
offer salmon to his apprentices on more than so many days a week 
It is widely believed that there was such a regulation, but there ts 
uncertainty as to where it applied. Generally, it is thought to have 
concerned apprentices of the City of London, but some have stated 
that it referred to York or even to Boston, U.S.A., in the seventeentt! 
century. The author’s silence on this threadbare story confirms a 
suspicion that no such regulation ever was made 

Students of sociology, all concerned with factory welfare, and 
many others, will welcome this survey J. C. DrumMmonD 


Fifty Years of Cinema 


Edited by Roger Manvell (Grey Walls 


Experiment in the Film. 
Press. 15s.) 

Born a mere half-century ago, the art of the film was bound from 
the beginning by existing conventions of mass-entertainment— 
novelettish conventions, stage conventions, the conventions of the 
fairground even. The creative minds of the cinema have had to 
escape from these bonds as well as to experiment with the methods 
of a new medium and with its successive technical developments 
often struggling at the same time against the nervous demands ot 
big business that there should be no experiment at all. So the ttle 
of this book of essays is something of a big umbrella. It covers both 
technical try-outs and imaginative flights ; it can mean such different 
kinds of editorial innovation as Griffith’s quick cutting of expensive 
studio material in Intolerance and Dovzhenko’s juxtapositions of 
newsreel shots ; it can include the creative excitement of whatever 
silent-film maker it was who first realised that shots of a calendar 
shedding its leaves spelt release from a sub-title. For the clichés 
of today were genuine strokes of genius only half a lifetime ago, 
and so too were many of the visual phrases, not yet pictorial 
platitudes, which we still welcome as refreshing directorial “ touches ” 
to this or that commercial musical or gangster film. 

In editing this collection of essays Mr. Roger Manvell has not 
ridden his contributors on too tight a rein. Some, such as 
M. Brunius on the French film and Mr. Lewis Jacobs on the 
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MURRAY’S BERKSHIRE 
i ARCHITECTURAL GUIDE 


Edited by JOHN BETJEMAN ard JOHN PIPER 


The second volume in this new series, following the Buckingham 
shire Guide, veveals through photography and prose the great 
wealth of beauty in the buildings of Berkshire. /72 photograplrs, 
6 line figures, a coloured pla e¢ and a < mmplete garciivcer to all the 
towns, villages and hamlets ISs. net 


BLACK ODYSSEY 
The Story of the Negro in America 
by RO! OTTLEY 
The author, himself a Negro, covers all the great events in Negro 
history it is a story without parallel, told with admirable 


impartiality. Mr. Ottley was War Correspondent for Liherss 
and P.M 18s net 
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American, take “experiment in the film” to mean largely the 
pursuit of “ pure cinema” by the avant-garde—the impractical, bless 
them, hunting the impossible. The two Russian contributors are 
concerned, of course, with social content. Others are specifically 
confined, by the titles of their pieces, to the cinema’s technical 
advances. Mr. Manvell himself prefaces their contributions with a 
long essay which explores chiefly, though not exclusively, the artistic 
potentialities of what he reminds us—and we need reminding—is 
a new medium. And it is this exciting recognition that the medium 
ts new that makes Mr. Manvell a stimulating commentator, In film 
drama alone, he teels, “ we have not evolved beyond the rich and 
promising stage of Marlowe. . What subtle structures, what new 
and sudden similes, what finer grades of human observation await us 
in an age when the philosopher has offered mankind relativity and 
the psychologist the newer sciences of the mind for his background ” 
only the Shakespeares still to come can show. 

Meanwhile, both directors and technicians are sharpening the tools 
and devising new instruments for the creative artists who will follow 
our present-day Marlowes. Mr. Edgar Anstey and—in the narrower 
field of the purely scientific film—Mr John Maddison bring news 
from this particular corner of the experimental field, while others of 
the essayists gathered here are virtually listing and explaining what 
Hollywood and Ealing already owe to the seeming cranks and crack- 
pots of not so long ago. It was the young, the experimenting, 
René Clair who wrote, “ Dear optical illusion, you are mine. Mine 
this newborn world whose pliant features mould themselves to my 
will | 








” 


t = ' i ~ 5 > 
Readers of this book may well find, though they are film- 
goers merely and not film-makers, that it infects with some of its 
feeling of discovery their own jaded jaunts to the local flicks 





Cyrm Ray. 
Fiction 
The River Line. By Charles Morgan. (Macmillan. 8&3. 6d. 
The Busy Busy People. By Samucl Spewack Macmillan. - 8s. 6d)» 
Pemberley Shades. By D. A. Bonavia-Hunt. (Wingate 9s. 6d.) 


With Much Love. By Anne Green. (Bles. 12s. 6d 


Every fiction writer who is not merely paying out a repe of narra- 
tive faces the necessity of choosing and shaping a set of occurrences 
that blend in with his unique quality of expression. From the 
digressions of Tristram Shandy to the distillations of a Chekhov tale 
the principle holds. In the result, manner and matter should inter- 
penetrate ; it is only when this fusion is imperfect that the reader 
begins to separate the two. Mr. Morgan has always appeared as 
a novelist whose quality takes precedence of his matter. In The 
River Line this hint of incomplete absorption becomes broader ; it 
raises the question why so personal, delicate and imaginative an 
expressionist should go for his theme to the war-time escape of 
captured officers through secret channels in France. 

This type of story has been written squarely and vividly trom 
experience and does not, in itself, gain by being pressed through the 
silken mesh of Mr Morgan’s mind. It seems evident that he did 
not intend it to gain ; that it serves only as a tangible prop for the 
spiritual and technical textures that make the book. These latter 
do interpenetrate. The brooding, whispering darknesses , lit’ by 
reflected glimmers in a field of magnetic tension; the twisting, 
plaiting and separating of two time-periods to make a narrative as 
coiled as one of Conrad’s and with plainer cause ; the soft Jamesian 
overtones in psychological stresses—these have being and harmony. 
Inasmuch as the sensitive American Sturgess exploring European 
particularities recalls James, “story” may be said to join the 
harmony. But not te story ; not the actual tale that Sturgess comes 
repeating, of how on the escape-rcute a well-loved officer was 
suspected as an enemy spy and killed on the orders of the French 
resistance girl. Four years later, in the company of those who. had 
performed it, Sturgess tells the story bit by bit to another girl 
while mutual love comes up like a new dawn between the two of 
them. 

Into this breathless beauty plods the escape tale, crunching like 3 
boot on gravel, not with deliberate artistic contrast but with*the 
flatness of something partly unabsorbed and untransmuted that affects 
the quality of the narrative and destroys illusion. There are no rules 
as to what scaffolding a creator may or may not use. Webster is a 
poet while he is’ murdering ; some of James’s plots, without his 
sublimation, would serve in a cheap romance. The proof lies with 
the artist’s wizardry ; if, as in Mr. Morgan’s case, the texture is so 
fine-sp that the highest criteria have to be invoked, then a 
smali flaw in what could have been a triumph of interweaving shows 


up nakedly. It is a feature of this flaw that the characters of the 
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ACROSS 7. Hardly the majority likely to sup- 
; port an intellectual. (3, 6.) 
1. Wins the town. (12.) 8. A professional poser. (7, 5.) 
9. A sort of arm that takes the arm. 9. One in the Garden of Eden might 
G.) | ; have altered the course of the 
10. Surprising to find the Congo in it. history of man. (5, 7.) 
OO. . - vas 13. Minute drop (anag.). (10.) 
11. Captain Cuttle’s speciality, perhaps. 15. Just what Barkis was not. (9.) 


10.) 18. Time records. (7.) 
12. The horse doesn’t drink it. (4.) 19. Dais. (7.) 
14. A_ particle of corn and then one 22. “ Proud o’ the ——-,” as the Living 
might come to Ware. (7.) Skellington said ven they showed 
16. Limps on to take the pass. (7.) him (Dickens). (5.) 
17. Pig meat all round the pleasure 23. Helen’s mother, by Jove! (4.) 


resort. (7.) 
19. Just the wrong pattern for Patterne. 
@ 


SOLUTION TO 


ah CROSSWORD No. 538 


0.) 


An unstable pigeon. 
21. It ism’t duet (anag.). 
24. Expunge. (5.) 

“In —— cup times of hood and 
hoop ” (Tennyson). (3.) 
Birth-place. (5.) . 

27. The act of getting a footballer signed 
on for’ a different club? (8, 4.) 


DOWN 

















2. “She stood in tears amid the 
corn” (Keats). (5.) 

3. This deadly affair couldn't possibly 5 
be a sunshade. (10.) i’ 

4. Place built out of 20 cwt. of a 
materials ? (7.) e 

5. There’s a book that does readily. A 
(7.) 

6. This is indispensable for a surgeon’s > 
make-up. (4.) J 





SOLUTION ON AUGUST 12 


The winner of Crossword No. 538 is Mrs. L. M. Lecce, 19 Allan Way, 
Acton, London, W.3. 


HELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES BY SENDING A 
DONATION, which will enable us to bring comfort to the many OLD and 
INVALID people who look to us to help them. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED to retain services of excellent 
Daily Nurse for man who served in First World War, now 
suffering from advanced T.B., not considered suitable for 
Sanatorium treatment. (Case 382.) 


This is but one of very many pathetic cases. 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 
Patroness : HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 

Appeal “S” Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, S.W.1 
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GIVE THEM ROOM TO GROW 


Most of our 900 children come from conditions of 

overcrowding, bereavement or unhappiness which 

create serious and urgent problems for a parent 

or children. 
We give them Help and Hope 
PLEASE HELP US IN THIS IMPORTANT WORK 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Patren : H.M. The Kinz. 
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The National Society for the Pre- 
ventionof Cruelty to Children needs 


Here’s something that 
you can do this very 


mjnute—help a child whose young 
life is being wrecked by cruelty, 
by enrolling as a Friend of the 
N.S.P.c.c. All it involves is a pro- 
mise to send 2/6 a year—a book 
of stamps will do. 


N-S-P-: 


PLEASE ENROL AS A FRIEND TODAY 





your help more than ever. It is the 
only body whose particular. busi- 
ness it is to act in cases of cruelty. 
It only prosecutes in the last resort 
— help and advice always come 
first. 


c-C 
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To the N.S.P.C.C. VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2. Please enrol me 
as a Friend of the N.S.P.C.C. 1 enclose my first contribution—and promise to 
subscribe 2/6 a year (or more if I want to). 
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earlier date are not readily identifiable with the post-war analysts, 
even Sturgess, through whose eyes we should be looking, seeming 
to recede whenever a discussion of the “river line” events takes 
place. The climax is dramatic, drawing the girl into a knotting of 
the two strands by a coincidence that is just acceptable, because here 
again it is not the material coincidence but its spiritual outcome 
that beckons the reader to a sunlit peak. 

Without a third of Mr. Morgan’s cosmic-ray equipment Mr. 
Spewack readily presents a balanced pattern with a cleverer sub- 
structure than meets the eye. It is not only that a can of peaches, 
shot out of the war-time American Embassy in Moscow, dances its 
figure-eight as a bribe from hand to hand, but the busy people 
themselves—attachés and ambassadors, newspaper-men and _ rival 
Generals, Russian officials, outworn revolutionaries, abandoned love- 
girls—all pilot their own craft, brimming with minor intrigue and 
lending themselves to sympathetic satire. Mr. Spewack’s crackling, 
terse dialogue and mild buffoonery do not, in the outcome, prevent 
their showing as rounded human figures, angry or dismayed or 
bungling. They are rarely contemptible because their author takes 
the quick plunge into each one’s personality, representing for the 
moment that individual’s hold on an existence wherein States, 
bureaucracies, diplomatic iurns and rival policies play the usual 
havoc with free-born men. That Mr. Spewack chooses humour 
before savagery is, in the present age, a concession worth noting. 
The humour is adult enough to make its point. 

On the question of suiting subject to expression Miss Bonavia- 
Hunt has allowed herself to be expertly guided.. She has contrived 
new situations, but according to strict Austenian tenets, and most 
of the characters are already to hand. In her delightful sequel to 
Pride and Prejudice, Elizabeth, still somewhat headstrong, has been 
married three years to a Darcy who continues as the most generous- 
hearted of men. There is scandalous intrigue over a new rector, 
and Lady Catherine, as her nephew observes here, “ must still have 
her finger in every pie.” The keenest Janeites may have some 
criticisms to make of this excellent “school of Austen” picture. 
The imposter from theatrical circles posing as a clergyman is a new 
strand in the familiar tapestry. Less intentional, it may well. be, 
are certain touches which, as the author herself remarks in one of 
them, “set the mind drifting along alien currents of thought”; a 
meditation or a comment now and again recalls a world that has 
discovered psychology. The motives are not wrong, but the com- 
mentary on them speaks for an instant of a novelist conversant with 
whole tracts of technicalities later than any creator of Elizabeth’s 
could have used. In themselves they are goed touches, but had 
Miss Bonavia-Hunt attempted Chattertonian tactics they must have 
betrayed her under scrutiny. 

Miss Anne Green, sister of Julian Green the novelist, tells a 
chuckling, pattering tale of her American family transplanted in the 
‘nineties to Paris. struggling, laughing, arguing in two languages, 
swinging down and up financially, and forever—in keeping with the 
present fashion of home portraiture—richly ludicrous and helplessly 
kind-hearted. If Miss Green puts a brake on her exuberance she 
may write comedy of a high order. SyLva NorMan. 








YEAR BOOK 1949 


Sixtieth Year ef Publication 


The official annual book of reference of the Head- 
masters’ Conference and of the Incorporated 
| Association of Preparatory Schools, giving detailed 
and up-to-date information about all the public 
and preparatory schools for boys, with a section 
of practical guidance on careers and the qualifica- 
tions and preparations for these. 15s. net 
d * 
Information regarding schools and careers for 
| girls is given in The Girls’ School Year Book, 
1949. 12s. Gd. net 


| Adam & Charles Black 
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AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


29; 


FINANCE 


WHETHER or not the Government is tackling—or planning to tackle— 
the dollar problem on the right lines, markets are steadily proceeding 
with their task of making the appropriate adjustments to what are 
judged to be financial probabilities. To talk of certainties in these 
days is scarcely possible when so much hinges on political influences 
not only at home but in the United States. There are, nevertheless, 
one or two matters on which the stock market now seems to have 
made up its mind. First, and, in the investment sense, most im- 
portant, it is now accepted that already over a wide field, which is 
steadily being increased, the conditions of a sellers’ market have 
given place to those of a buyers’ market. That means smaller profit 
margins and reduced earnings which will be most noticeable in the 
case of companies with high production costs. The marginal firms, 
whose relative inefficiency has been masked in recent years by the 
fancy profits made in easy conditions, will be badly hit. Already 
there has been striking evidence of this change, and in the market 
the new situation is mirrored in the high yields, ranging between 
6 and 12 per cent., which can now be obtained on a wide variety 
of industrial ordinary shares. Such yields are calculated, of course, 
on the rates of dividends at present being paid and register the 
market’s doubts as to whether the dividends can be long maintained. 


INTEREST RATES HARDENING 


The other matter on which City opinion is now settling down is 
that interest rates are hardeninz—and that this is a natural and 
healthy tendency in the current economic environment. With per- 
sonal savings at a low ebb, taxation high and the demand for capital, 
especially for essential industrial re-equipment and development, 
very large, it is clearly appropriate that the lender’s reward should 
increase. Until recently it appeared that the political attractions of 
“cheap money” would outweigh the economic forces making for 
dearer money, but events are now moving slowly in the opposite 
direction. On the basis of current quotations in the gilt-edged market 
the long-term rate of interest is 3} per cent., and even at this level 
sellers still have the whip-hand. So far there has been no positive 
action, such as a rise in bank rate, as advocated by Lord Brand, to 
indicate that the Government is prepared to use a stiffening of 
interest rates as a weapon in its disinflationary campaign. Higher 
interest rates, as reflected in the fall in gilt-edged prices, are being 
brought into being through the normal processes of the market 
without any official instigation, but, equally significantly, without 
any attempt by the Government to support gilt-edged prices. It 
will be surprising if this tendency towards dearer money does not 
continue, although I think it will be slow, and will not proceed to 
the point, e.g., § per cent., at which the Government’s borrowing rate 
could be said to be really high. 


LIQUID ASSETS AT A DISCOUNT 


It is one of the redeeming features of the present state of the 
stock markets that bargains can be had which in more buoyant 
conditions would not be available. A case in point is an old favourite 
of these notes, the £1 shares of Steana Romana (British). A few 
weeks ago this company announced its decision to repay §s. 6d. a 
share out of its surplus liquid assets. In consequence, the shares, 
which I have often recommended at prices between 4s. 9d. and 
5s. 6d., moved up to 6s. 3d. Now they are back to 6s. This means 
that, allowing for brokers’ commission (1$d. a share) and transfer 
stamp (another 1}d.), a buyer at 6s. is giving 6s. 3d. for the coming 
repayment of 5s. 6d.—which is expected in the autumn—plus’ the 
remaining assets. These assets comprise just over Is. 6d. a share 
in investments, chiefly gilt-edged, held in London and the claim 
against the Rumanian Government for the extensive oil properties 
in that country now nationalised under Rumanian law. Whether 
anything will now be obtained in the way of compensation is any- 
body’s guess, but it is clear that, ignoring this asset completely, the 
liquid resources in London are being valued at only about half-price. 
The shares are a good purchase for capital appreciation 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


GREYHOUND RACING ASSOCIATION 
TRUST 


MR. F. S. GENTLE ON DISCRIMINATORY 
TAXATION 


THE twenty-first annual general meeting of the Greyhound Racing 











Association Trust, Ltd., was held on July 21st in London, Mr. Francis | 


S. Gentle, the chairman, presiding. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, said : —Trading profit is down 


by nearly 45 per cent. 
per cent. pool betting duty. 

The 10 per cent. pool betting duty was imposed on January 4th, 1948, 
and affected only three out of the 15 months covered by the previous 
accounts, 
1948. I am convinced that these taxes are discriminatory and unfair. 
If betting must be taxed, all forms of betting should be taxed equally. 
Off-the-course betting on greyhound racing is untaxed, as are all forms 
of betting on horse and pony racing. These distinctions cannot be 
justified to fair-minded people and they have the effect of driving betting 
into untaxed channels. 

Our totalisator turnover has fallen progressively. This is the “Law 
of Diminishing Returns,” bearing out our contention that 10 per cent. 
is far too high a rate of duty. 
run all must suffer—the patrons, the industry and the Chancellor. 

The Chancellor gets from us this year: income tax and profits tax 
£238,000, bookmakers’ licence duty £235,000, entertainments 
£267,000 and, for 10 per cent. pool betting duty, £1,898,000—making 
total taxes for the year of £2,638,000—and all we feel justified in dis- 
tributing to our stockholders is £109,000. 

Out of every 20s. left behind by our patrons, 13s. goes to the Chancellor; 
this leaves 7s. to stage the meetings and, after paying all necessary 
expenses, you are left with 6d. That is the ratio: 13s. “trouble-free” 
to the Chancellor and 6d. to the stockholder who takes the risk. There 
is no other form of entertainment subject to anything approaching this 
crushing burden. 

As from July Ist, 1949 restrictions on mid-week racing have been relaxed 
and I am venturing on a note of optimism. It is too early to judge how 
far the benefit may serve to offset the progressive effect of the pool 
betting duty, but results so far have been encouraging. 

The report was adopted. 


W. J. BUSH AND COMPANY 








INCREASED SALES 





THE fifty-second annual general meeting of W. J. Bush and Company, 
Limited, was held on July 26th, in London, Dr. Percy C. C. Isherwood, 
O.B.E., Ph.D., F.R.I.C. (chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s circulated statement : — 

The profit for the year of W. J. Bush and Company, Limited, after 
deducting all taxation, amounted to £172,624, as against £200,347 in the 
previous year. This shows a reduction of £27,723, in spite of increased 
sales and reflects the lower profit margins which are, I think, a general 
experience in business today as a result of more compctitive conditions. 
Also the contributory pension scheme is now in operation, together with 
a pension scheme for directors, and the company’s contributions have 
been charged against current profits, whereas previously allocations to 
pension fund have been made out of profit and loss appropriations. 

At the same time as the pension scheme was inaugurated, your directors 
introduced a profit-sharing bonus scheme for the employees, which is 
inter-related with the company’s pension contributions and dividend on 
the Ordinary shares. 

In view of the unsettled market conditions your directors have con- 
sidered it prudent to place the sum of £100,000 to stock-in-trade reserve. 
Also a further sum of £20,000 Was been provided for deferred repairs. 

In my statement last year I referred to the volume of exports, which 
constituted a record in the company’s history. Although I am pleased 
to be able to report that our total figures in overseas markets have shown 
a further increase in the year under review, the current conditions 
obtaining in a number of countries in which the company operates are 
such that it is becoming increasingly difficult to maintain or expand our 
business in these very important fields. 

Your directors contirue to give close attention to the productive 
efficiency of our existing manufacturers and our research and technical 
staffs are continually engaged in seeking to develop new products to 
supplement our already very numerous range. Important as all the 
foregoing is, selling and distribution both in home and overseas markets, 


The bookmakers’ licence duty came into operation in August, | 


This is a very serious matter but it is due to the 10 | 





If too much is taken in tax, in the long | 


duty | 





especially now that the so-called sellers’ market has largely disappeared, 


is equally vital. = (4 

The report was adopted and a final dividend of 8 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares (making 12 per cent. for the year) and a bonus of 6d. per 
share on the Ordinary shares were approved. 
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Lingfords Baking Powder has the extra 
raising power which you need for the 
present “darker flour.” Lingfords 
Baking Powder gives cakes, pastries, 
puddings, etc., that extra lightness 
which makes them very appetising and 
good to eat. 

“ACTS ONLY IN THE OVEN” 
JOSEPH LINGFORD & SON LTB. BISHOP AUCKLAND, COUNTY DURHAM 


£4,159 


FOR YOU AT AGE 55 


If you are not over 45, this is the plan (for women the benefits are slightly 
different). You make agreed regular monthly, quarterly, or yearly payments 
to the Sun Life of Canada. At 55 you will receive £4,159 plus accumulated 
dividends—or £240 a year for life and accumulated dividends. If you are 
over 45, the benefits are available at a later age. 


£3,000 FOR YOUR FAMILY.—Should you not live to age 55, your family 
would receive £3,000, even if you had made only one payment under the 
plan. 

INCOME TAX SAVED.—Income tax payers are entitled to the appropriate 
allowance of tax applicable to premiums paid under this plan. 
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By filling up and sending the enquiry form you can obtain details 
suited to your personal requirements. The plan covers all amounts 
of savings from as little as £2 per month, and the cash or pension 
can in most cases commence either at 50, 55, 60 or 65. 


POSTAGE ONE PENNY IF UNSEALED (or letter will do). 


To M. MACAULAY 
(General Manager for British Isles) 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
13, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


I should like to know more about your Plan as advertised, without incurring 
any obligation. 
NAME 

(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


ADDRESS 











Occupation 


Exact date of birth 
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M C., the chairman, presiding 

Che following is an extract from his statement circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year to March 3lst, 1949: | 
Ihe position shown in the balance sheet, compared with the figures of 
| the previous year, shows the marked changes that have taken place in the 
| year under review. During the three years following the close of the war 
there was a considerable flow of money into the Union of South Africa 
his assumed such high figures that the authorities decided that corrective 
measures were necessary. Accordingly a system was instituted whereby 
remittances of sterling funds were only permitted if they fell into certain 
categories, with the result that the rate of the inflow of funds gradually 
| lessened and, as is not unusual under such circumstances, a reversal of the 
| trend set in and a flow of funds in the opposite direction took place. This 
| Counter movement persisted and there occurred a reduction both in the 
total of amounts held on current and deposit account in the bank in the 
— and in the cash held on its behalf at the South African Reserve 
| Bank. 





Film Appreciation Summer School, 


organised by British Film Instieute, will 
be held again this year at University College 
of North Wales, Bangor, August 6th to 
30th. Lectures by film technicians, discussions 
films. All afternoons free 

Inctusive fee twelve guineas. 
Applications and enquiries to:- 

BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE, 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. 


NOTEPAPER 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


1949-1950 SEASON 
Saturday 9th October, at } 


ELIJAH (Mendelssohn) 


Saturday. 3rd December, at 2.30 
HYMN OF JESUS (Hoist) 
SPECTRE’S BRIDE (Dvorak) 
|} Saturday, 17th December, at 2.30 and 7.30 
CAROLS (Two Concerts) 
Saturday, 7th January. at 2.30 
MESSIAH (Handel 
Saturday, :4th January, at 2.30 
MESSIAH (Handel) 
Saturday. 4th February. at 2.30 
FAUST (Beriioz) 

Ash Wednesday 22nd February at 7.30. 
DREAM OF GERONTIUS 
(Elgar) 

Saturday 18th March, at 2.30 


KINGDOM (Elgar) 








CourRSE OF TRADE 

This was further accentuated by the course of trade between the 
| Union and the outside world. As was common experience in almost all 
| countries, the effect of the lack of communications and the diversion of 
industrial activity to the production of war material during the war created Good Friday, 7th April, at 2.30 
heavy shortages of all types of goods in the Union of South Africa. For MESSIAH (Handel), 
some time the lack of shipping space prevented any great increase in | in its entirety 
imports into that country but as more ships became available for peace- At the Organ: ARNOLD GREIR_ 
time cargoes, and the pace of production quickened in the great industrial (—. nn 
centres of the allied countries, the value of such imports took a sharp turn SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 

tla 
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printed with your 
number 100 double sheets of best quality 
bond azure, and 80 envelopes to match 
(Boxed) 


address and telephone 


RUSSELL T. & D. SERVICE LTD. THE 


59, Guilford Street, London, W.C.i, 
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BALANCE SHEET 
You will not ! 
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SPECIALISED POSTAL 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 





\ Metropolitan College, Modern 
Postal Course is the most efficient, the 


most economical and the most con- 


venient means of preparation for the 
Matric. ; School Cert.; University 
Entrance B Com. ; B.Sc. Econ, 
LL.B and other external London, 


Deurees, Civil Service Examination, etc. 

Also expert postal tuition for Pretim, 
Exams. and for the professional exams. 
in Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, 
Sales Management, etc and many 
intensely practical (non-exam.) courses 


Post-War Exam. 
SUCCESSES 


and Hundreds of First 
Places, Prizes and other 


Honburs. 

Guarantee of Coaching until Success 
ful Text book lending library Mod 
erate fee payable by instalments 

Write today for prospectus sent 


FREE on request 
subjects in which 
Secretary (G 40) 


mentioning exam, or 
interested to the 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST ALBANS 


or cal! 30 Queen V ria St., London. €.C4 


palinate). | 


be surprised, therefore, 
the main items of this year’s balance sheet. Our cash in hand and at call 
und short notice has decreased by £65 million. Our liabilities under 
current and deposit accounts have fallen by £35 million. The expansion of 
local industries and the volume of trade in general have had a marked 
| effect upon the other main items which bear upon such activities. Bills 
of Exchange purchased stand at £14 million, being {1 million more than 
last year, and advances to customers at £77 million are higher by £10 
million 
Another item upon which I should comment is “ Bills discounted,” 

which has moved up from £9 million to £16 million. This increase is 
accounted for by a rise in the amount of Union Government Treasury 
| bills purchased, which are a very desirable short-term investment and 
provide a convenient medium for the utilisation of funds under present 
conditions. The total of investments has also risen by a little over £9 
million. This increase is almost entirely attributable to the acquisition 
of United Kingdom, Union of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia 
Government stocks. 
| “Remittances in transit” show an increase of more than £15 million 
| as against last year. This is an indication that the turnover handled by the 
| bank has increased. 
| Two other items in the balance sheet which call for comment are those 
| which appear on both sides of the balance sheet and deal with “ Liabilities 
'of customers for acceptances, forward exchange contracts, etc.,” and 
“ Customers’ bills, etc., for collection.” The former, you will observe, is 
ower by some £13 million and reflects the drop in the amount of forward 
| exchange contracts outstanding on behalf of our customers at the date 
of the accounts. The latter item shows an increase of about £2 million. 


| Prorit AND DIVIDEND 
After providing for taxation and an appropriation to the credit of reserve 
| for contingencies, the profit for the year amounted to £715,834—that is 
to say, about £43,000 more than for the previous year. After appropriating 
| £150,000 to bank premises it is recommended that an allocation of 
| £300,000 be made to the Officers’ Pension Fund and that a final dividend 
| of 9s. per share, together with a bonus of 4s. per share, be paid, making a 
total payment at the rate of 20 per cent. for the year, leaving a sum of 
£192,832 to be carried forward 
| The board recommend that £2,500,000 of the contingencies account be 
| used to pay up £5 per share of the uncalled liability on each of the bank’s 
shares 
he 


i articles of 


adopted and resolutions were passed adopting new 


report was 
and capitalising undivided profits. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





RMCHAIR DETECTIVES find 
King Six Cigars (1/7d. each) 
the clue to perfect enjoyment 

















ELLERMAN 
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BUCKNALL 





to 
South and East Africa 
India and Pakistan 


Portugal, Mediterranean 
and Levant 
U.S.A. and Canada 
Round the World Voyages 


For full particulars apply 
104-7, LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 
TOWER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL 
75 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW 
Or any Travel Agent 





